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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Chronicles of the Canongate. Post 8vo. 

gvols. Edinburgh, 1827, Cadell and Co. ; 

kin and Marshall, London. 

Ix two or three slight preliminary notices, 
ich as we felt authorised to publish, we have 

our readers for the appearance, and 
acquainted them with the general character of 
this work.* It consists of five distinct parts: 
first, the Introduction, in which (as we stated 
three weeks ago) Sir Walter Scott, in his own 
proper , throws off the incognito as Au- 
thor of the Waverley Novels, and-explains the 

whole of their pleasant mystery; secondly, a 
Preface of 110 pages, with a new adoption of 
character, in which he presents himself to 
the world as Chrystal Croftangry, the Chro. 
ticer of the: Canongate ; thirdly, the first of 
these Chronicles, called the Highland Widow, 
which extends to above 140 pages, and is sup- 
posed to be derived from papers left by a Mrs. 
Baliol Bethune ; fourthly, the Two Drovers, 
the second tale, which has found its way into the 
newspapers, (though interesting, the most un- 
favourable specimen of the work, by the by, 
that could have appeared,) and shortly termi- 
nates the first volume; and dsély, the third 
chronicle, of the Surgeon’s Daughter, which 
occupies the second volume. 

Todescant, at this time of day, 6n the genius 
of Sir Walter Scott, and the characteristics 
of his writings, appears to us to be a most su- 

labour. No man living has been the 
source of so much pleasurable enjoyment to his 
fellow-creatures throughout the wide world ; 
and the sum of love and gratitude due to him 
on this account can neither be paid nor calcu- 
lated. Could we reckon the many weary hours 
he has beguiled from the mass of human lan- 
guor and distress, we could tell that he has 
merited, a hundred fold, all the dross and admi- 
tation that ever requited his delightful toils. 

Of such a we cannot know enough. 
His delightful letter and family picture in the 
Bijou has been read with feelings of individual 
interest and attachment in every quarter; and 
we are sure his Introduction to these pages 
(also full of private history) will, for the same 
reason, be esteemed still more highly than even 
the best-wrought of his fictions. | In this per- 
suasion, we insert the whole of a document, 
Which, if the public taste accords with our own, 
wil be read with unmixed gratification. 

“ All who are acquainted with the early his- 
tory of the Italian stage are aware, that Arle- 
chino is not, in his original conception, a mere 
worker of marvels with his wooden sword, a 
Jumper into and out of windows, as upon our 

t, as his Be a8 gs jacket im~ 
ee, & buffoon or clown, whose mouth, far 
being eternally closed as amongst us, is 

t, , 
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filled, like that of Touchstone, with quips, and 
cranks, and witty devices, very often delivered 
extempore.. It is not easy to guess how he 
became possessed of his black vizard, which was 
anciently made in the resemblance of the face 
of acat ; but it seems that the mask was essen- 
tial to the performance of the character, as will 
appear from the following theatrical anecdote. 
An actor on the Italian stage permitted at the 
Foire du St. Germain, in Paris, was renowned 
for the wild, venturous, and extravagant wit, 
the brilliant sallies and fortunate repartees, with 
which he prodigally seasoned the character of 
the party-coloured jester. Some critics, whose 
good will towards a favourite actor was stronger 
than their judgment, took occasion to remon- 
strate with the successful performer on the sub- 
ject of the grotesque vizard. They went wilily 
to their purpose, observing that his classical and 
attic wit, his delicate vein of humour, his happy 
turn for dialogue, was rendered burlesque and 
ludicrous by this unmeaning and bizarre dis- 
guise, and that those attributes would become 
far more impressive, if aided by the spirit of his 
eye and the expression of his natural features. 
The actor’s vanity was easily so far engaged as 
to induce him to make the experiment. He 
played harlequin barefaced, but was considered 
on all hands as having made a total failure. He 
had lost the audacity which a sense of incognito 
bestowed, and with it all the reckless play of 
raillery which gave vivacity to his original act- 
ing. He cursed his advisers, and resumed his 
grotesque vizard ; but, it is said, without ever 
being able to regain the careless and successful 
levity which the consciousness of the disguise 
had formerly bestowed. Perhaps the Author of 
Waverley is now about to incur a risk of the 
same kind, and endanger his popularity by 
having laid aside his incognito. It is certainly 
not a voluntary experiment, like that of harle- 
quin ; for it was my original intention never to 
have avowed these works during my lifetime, 
and the original manuscripts were carefully 
preserved, (though by the care of others rather 
than mine,) with the purpose of supplying the 
n evidence of the truth when the period 
of announcing it should arrive. But the affairs 
of my publishers having unfortunately passed 
into a management different from their own, I 
had no right any longer to rely upon secrecy in 
that quarter ; and thus my mask, like my Aunt 
Dinah’s in Tristram Shandy, having begun to 
wax a little threadbare about the chin, it became 
time to lay it aside with a good grace, unless I 
desired it should fall in pieces from my face. 
Yet I had not the slightest intention of choosing 
the time and place in which the disclosure was 
finally made ; nor was there any concert betwixt 
my learned and respected friend Lord Mea- 
dowbank and myself upon that occasion. It 
was, as the reader is probably aware, upon the 
23d February last, at a public meeting, called 
for establishing a professional Theatrical Fund 
in Edinburgh, that the communication took 
place. Just before we sat dewn to table, Lord 
Meadowbank asked me whether I was still 
anxious to preserve my incognito on the subject 
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of what was called the Waverley Novels? I 
did not immediately see the purpose of his lord- 
ship’s question, although I certainly might have 
been led to infer it, and replied, that the secret 
had now become known to so many people, that 
I was indifferent on the subject. Lord Mea- 
dowbank was thus induced, while doing me 
the great honour of proposing my health to the 
meeting, to say something on the subject of 
these novels, so strongly connecting them with 
me as the author, that, by remaining silent, I 
must have stood convicted, either of the actual 
paternity, or of the still greater crime of being 
supposed willing to receive, indirectly, praise to 
which I had no just title. I thus found myself 
suddenly and unexpectedly placed in the confes- 
sional, and had only time to recollect that I had 
been guided thither by a most friendly hand, 
and could not, perhaps, find a better public op- 
portunity to lay down a disguise, which began 
to resemble that of a detéeted masquerader. I 
had therefore the task of avowing myself to the 
numerous and respectable company assembled, 
as the sole and unaided author of these novels 
of Waverley, the paternity of which was likely 
at one time to have formed a controversy of 
some celebrity. I now think it further neces- 
to say, thas while I take on myself all the 
merits and demerits attending these composi- 
tions, I am bound to acknowledge, with grati- 
tude, hints of subjects and legends which I have 
received from various qnarters, and have occa- 
sionally used as a foundation of my fictitious 
compositions, or woven up with them in ,the 
shape of episodes. I am bound, in particular, 
to acknowledge the unremitting kindness. of 
Mr. Joseph Train, supervisor of excise at Duam- 
fries, to whose unwearied industry I have been 
indebted for many curious traditions and points 
of antiquarian interest. Itwas Mr. Train who 
recalled to my recollection the history of ;Old 
Mortality, although I myself had .a personal 
interview with that celebrated wanderer, so far 
back as about 1792, when I found him on his 
usual task. He was then engaged in repairing 
the gravestones of the Covenanters who had 
died while imprisoned in the castle of Dunnot- 
tar, to which many of them were committed 
prisoners at the period of Argyle’s rising : their 
place of confinement is still called the Whig’s 
Vault. Mr. Train, however, procured for, me 
far more extensive information concerning this 
si person, whose name was Patterson, 
than I had been able to acquire during my short 
conversation with him. He was (as. I may 
have somewhere already stated) a native of the 
parish of Closeburn, in Dumfries-shire, and it 
is believed that domestic affliction, as well as 
devotional. f , induced him to commence 
the wandering mode of life, which he 
for a very lo It.is more than twen 
years since Pa ’s death, whi 
took place on the high road near Lockerby, 
where he was found exhausted and expiring. 
The white pony, the companion of his pilgrim- 
age, was standing by the side of its dying 
master ; the whole furnishing a scene not un- 





fitted for the pencil.. These particulars I had 
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from Mr. Train.—Another debt, which I pay 
most willingly, is that which I owe to an un- 
known correspondent (a lady), who favoured 
me with the history of the upright and high- 
rincipled female, whom, in the Heart of Mid 
hian, I have termed Jeanie Deans. The 
circumstance of her refusing to save her sister’s 
life by an act of perjury, and undertaking a 
pilgrimage to London to obtain her pardon, 
are both represented as true by my fair and 
obliging correspondent; and they led me to 
consider the possibility of rendering a fictitious 
interesting by mere dignity of mind 
and rectitude of principle, assisted by unpre- 
tending good sense and temper, without any of 
the beauty, grace, talent, accomplishment, and 
wit, to which # heroine of romance is supposed 
to have a prescriptive right. If the portrait 
was received with interest by the public, I am 
conscious how much it was owing to the truth 
and force of the original sketch, which I regret 
that I am unable to present to the publie, as it 
was written with much feeling and spirit.—Old 
and odd books, and a considerable collection of 
family legends, formed another quarry, so am- 
ple, that it was much more likely that the 
strength of the labourer should be exhausted, 
than that materials should fail. I may mention, 
for example’s sake, that the terrible catastrophe 
of the Bride of Lammermoor actually occurred 
in a Scottish family of rank. The female rela- 
tive, by whom the melancholy tale was commu- 
nicated to me many years since, was a near 
connexion of the family in which the event 
happened, and always told it with an appear. 
ance of melancholy mystery, which enhanced 
the interest. She had known, in her youth, 
the brother who rode before the unhappy vic- 
tim to the fatal altar, who, though then a mere 
boy, and occupied almost entirely with the gal- 
lantry of his aia appéafanice in the bridal pro- 
cession, could not but rémark that the hand of 
his sister was moist, and cold as that of a statue. 
Tt is ui further to withdraw the veil 
from this scene of family distress, nor, although 
it occurred more than a hundred years since, 
might it be altogether agreeable to the repre- 
sentatives of the families concerned in the nar- 
rative. It may be to say; that the events 
are imitated; but I had neither the means nor 
intention of copying the manners, or tracing 
the characters, of the persons 
real story. Inde¢d, I may here state generally, 
that although I have deemed historical person- 
ages free subjects of delineation, I have never 
on any occasion violated the respect due to pri- 
vate life. It was indeed impossible that traits 
proper to persons, both living and dead, with 
whom I have had intercourse in society, should 
not have risen to my pen in such works as 
Waverley, and those which followed it. But I 
have always studied to generalise the portraits, 
ae they oa still seem, annie 8 the 
uctions fancy, wy 2 some 
resemblance to ~ a vel Yet I must 
own my attempts have not in this last particular 
been uniformly successful, There are men 
whose characters are so peculiarly marked, that 
the delineation of some i 
feature inevitably places the whole person before 
you in his individuality. ‘Thus, the charac. 
ter of Jonathan Oldbuck, in the Antiquary, was 
partly founded on that of an old friend of my 
youth, to whom I am indebted for introducing 
mé to 8! , and other invaluable favours ; 
but I thought I had so completely disguised the 
likeness, that it could not be ised by any 
one now alive. - I was mistaken, however, and 
indeed had endangered what F desired should 
be considered as a secret; for I afterwards 
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learned that a highly respectable gentleman, 
one of the few surviving friends of my father, 
and an acute critic, had said, upon the appear- 
ance of the work, that he was now convinced 
who was the author of it, as he recognised, in 
the Antiquary, traces of the character of a very 
intimate friend of my father’s family—I may 
here also notice, that the sort of exchange of 
gallantry, which is represented as taking place 
betwixt the Baron of Bradwardine and Colonel 
Talbot, is aliteral fact. The real circumstances 
of the anecdote, alike honourable to Whig and 
Tory, are these :~-Alexander Stewart, of Inver- 
nahyle,—a name which I cannot write with- 
out the warmest recollections of gratitude to 
the friend of my childhood, who first introduced 
me to the Highlands, their traditions, and their 
manners,—had been en ay | in the 
troubles of 1745. As he charged at the battle 
of Preston with his clan the Stewarts of Appine, 
he saw an officer of the opposite army standing 
alone by a battery of four cannon, of which he 
discharged three on the advancing Highlanders, 
and then drew his sword. Invernahyle rushed 
on him, and required him to surrender. ‘ Ne- 
ver to rebels !’ was the undaunted reply, accom- 
panied with a longe, which the Highlander 
received on his target ; but instead of using his 
sword in cutting down his now defenceless 
antagonist, he employed it in parrying the blow 
of a Lochaber axe, aimed at the officer by the 
Miller, one of his own followers, a grim-looking 
old Highlander, whom I remember to have 
seen. Thus overpowered, Lieutenant-colonel 
Allan Whiteford, a gentleman of ratik and 
consequence, as well as a brave officer, gave up 
his sword, and with it his purse and watch, 
which Invernahyle accepted, to save them from 
his followers. After the affair was over, Mr. 
Stewart sought out his prisoner, and they were 
introduced toeach other by the celebrated John 
Roy Stewart, who acquainted Colonel White- 
ford with the quality of his captor, and made 
him aware of the necessity of receiving back his 
property, which he was inclined to leave in the 
hands into which it had fallen. So great became 
the confidence established betwixt them, that 
Invernahyle obtained from the chevalier his 
freedom upon parole; and soon afterwards, 
having been sent back to the Highlands to raise 
men, he visited Colonel Whiteford at his own 
ouse, and spent two happy days with him and 
his Whig friends, without thinking, on éither 
side, of the civil war which was then raging. 
When the battle of Culloden put an end to the 
hopes of Charles Edward, Invernahyle, wounded 
and unable to move, was borne from the field 
by the faithful zeal of his retainers. But as he 
had been a distinguished Jacobite, his family 
and property were exposed to the system of 
vindictive destruction too generally carried into 
execution through the country of the insurgents. 
It was now Colonel Whiteford’s turn to exert 
himself, and he wearied all the authorities, 
civil and military, with his solicitations for 
pardon to the saver of his life, or at least for a 
protection for his wife and family. His appli- 
cations were for a long time unsuccessful: * I 
was found with the mark of the beast upon me 
in every list,’ was Invernahyle’s expression. 
At length Colonel Whiteford applied to the 
Duke of Cumberland, and urged his suit with 
every argument which he could think of. Being 
still repulsed, he took his commission from his 
bosom, and, having said something of his own 
and his family’s services to the House of Hano. 
ver, begged to resign his situation in their ser. 
vice, since he could not be permitted to shew 
his gratitude to the to whom he owed 
his life. The duke, struck with his earnest- 





ness, desired him to take up his commission, 
and granted the protection required for the 
family ef Invernahyle, The chieftain himself 
lay concealed in a cave near his own house 
before which a small body of regular soldiers 
was encamped. He could hear their muster, 
roll called every morning, and their drams beat 
to quarters at night, and not a change of the 
sentinels escaped him. As it was suspected 
that he was lurking somewhere on the Property 
his family were closely watched, and compelled 
to use the utmost precaution in supplying him 
with food. One of his daughters, a child of 
eight or ten years old, was employed, as the 
agent least likely to be suspected. She was an 
instance, among others, that a time of danger 
and difficulty creates a premature of 
intellect. She made herself acquainted among 
the soldiers, till she became so familiar to 
that her motions escaped their notice; and her 
‘onary was, to stroll away into the.neighbour, 
ood of the cave, and leave what slender supply 
of food she carried for that purpose, under some 
remarkable stone, or the root @f some tree, 
where her father might find it as he crept by 
night from his larking-place, Times became 
milder, and my mt friend was relieved 
from proscription by the Act of Indemnity, 
Such is the interesting story which I have 
rather injured than when 4 by the manner 
in which it is told in Waverley. is incident, 
with several other circumstances illustrating 
the tales in question, was communicated by me 
to my late lamented friend, William Erskine, 
(a Scottish judge, by the title of Lord Kined. 
ts ge a Ope py with far teo much 
ity, the Tales of my Landlord, for the 
Quarterly Review of January 181}. In the 
same article are contained other illustrations of 
the novels, with which I supplied my accom, 
plished friend, who took the trouble to wri 
the review. The reader who is desirous of 
information, will find the original of Meg Mer, 
rilees, and I believe of one or two other person, 
ages of the same cast of character, in the article 
referredto. I may alsomention, that the tragic 
and savage circumstances which are represented 
as preceding the birth of Allan Mac Aulay, in 
the Legend of Montrose, really happened in the 
family of Stewart of Ardvoirloch. The wager 
about the candlesticks, wrbesn place maccnnyaes 
by Highland torch-bearers, was laid and won 
by one of the Mac Donalds of Keppoch. There 
can be but little amusement in winnowing out 
the few grains of truth which are contained in 
this mass of empty fiction. I may, however, 
before dismissing the subject, allude to the 
various localities which have been affixed t 
some of the scenery introduced into thew 
novels, by which, for example, Wolfs-Hope is 
identified with Fast-Castle, in Berwi ; 
Tillietudlem with Draphane, in Clydesdale; 
and the valley in the Monastery, ed Glen. 
dearg, with the dale of the Allan, above Loni 
Somerville’s villa, near Melrose. I can only 
say, that, in these and other instances, T had 
no purpose of describing any particular local 
spot ; and the resemblance must therefore be 
of that general kind which necessarily exists 
betwixt scenes of the same character. The 
iron-bound coast of Scotland affords upon its 
headlands and promontories fifty such castles as 
Wolf’s-Hope; every country has a valley mote 
or less resembling Glendearg ; and if 
like ‘Tillietudlem, or mansions like the 3 
of Bradwardine’s, are now less frequently to 4 
met with, it is owing to the rage of indiscrimi- 
nate destruction, which has removed or 
so many monuments of antiquity, when they 
were not protected by their inacvessible situa- 
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tion—The scraps of poetry which have been in 
most cases tacked to the beginning of chapte.s 
in these novels, are sometimes quoted either 
from reading or from memory, but, in the gene- 
mal case, are pure invention. I found it too 
to turn to the collection of the 

British to discover apposite mottos, and, 

p - of the theatrical mechanist, who, 
when the white paper which represented his 
shower of snow was ag 7 continued the 
snowing brown, w On my memory 
ne I could, and when that failed, eked 
itout.with invention. I believe that, in some 
cases, where actual names are affixed to the sup- 
posed quotations, it would be to little purpose to 
seek them in the works of the authors referred to. 
weAnd now the reader may expect me, while in 
the confessional, to explain the motives why 
L have so long persisted in disclaiming the 
works of which I am now writing. To this it 
would be difficult to give any other reply, save 
thatof Corporal Nym — It was the humour or 
aprice of the time. I hope it will not be con- 
wed into ingratitude to the public, to whose 
indulgence I have owed much more than to any 
merit. of my own, if I confess that I am, and 
have been, more indifferent to success, or to 
. failate; a8 an author, than may be the case 
with others, who feel more strongly the passion 
for literary fame, probably because they are 
juttly conscious of a better title to it. It was 
«nopuntil I had attained the age of thirty years 
that I made any serious attempt at distinguish- 
\ as an author; and at that period, 
men’ desires, and wishes, have usually 
aéquited something of a decisive character, and 
aré not eagerly and easily diverted. into a new 
channel. When I made the discovery, — for 
tome it was one,—-that by amusing myself 
with composition, which I felt a delightful 
cenipation, I could also give pleasure to others, 
and-became aware that literary pursuits were 
likely to in future a considerable por- 
tion of my time, I felt some alarm that I might 
squire those habits of jealousy and fretfulness 
whieh ‘have lessened, and even degraded, the 
character of the children of imagination, and 
rendered them,: by petty squabbles and mutual 
irritability, the laughing-stock of the people 
of the world. I resolved, therefore, in this 
Tespéot, to guard my breast (perhaps an un- 
frienilly critic may add; my brow,) with triple 


apathy or ridiculous affec- 
t I have been insensible to the 
C when I have been honoured 
with its testimonies ; and still more highly do 
I prize the invaluable friendships which some 
temporary popularity has enabled me to form 
among those most distinguished by talents 
and genius, and which I venture to hope 
now rest upon a basis more firm than the 
cireamstances which gave rise to them. Yet 
feeling all these advantages, as a man ought 
‘“to'do, and must do, I may say, with truth and 
‘confidence, that I have tasted of the intoxicating 
ap with moderation, and that I have never, 
"either in conversation or eorrespondence, en- 
Couraged discussions respecting my own literary 
eee the contrary, I have usually 

fi 


so long and loudly called for, has appeared on 
the stage, and made his obeisance to the au- 
dience. Thus far his conduct is a mark of 
respect. To linger in their presence would be 
intrusion. [I have only to repeat, that I avow 
myself in print, as formerly in words, the sole 
and unassisted author of all the Novels pub- 
lished as the composition of the ‘ Author of 
Waverley.’ I do this without shame, for I 
am unconscious that there is any thing in their 
composition which deserves reproach, either on 
the score of religion or morality; and without 
any feeling of exultation, because, whatever 
i have been their temporary success, I am 
well aware how much their reputation depends 
upon the caprice of fashion ; and I have already 
mentioned the precarious tenure by which it is 
held, as a reason for displaying no great avidity 
in grasping at the possession. I ought to 
mention, before concluding, that twenty per- 
sons at least were, either from intimacy or 
from the confidence which circumstances ren- 
dered necessary, participant of this secret ; and 
as there was no instance, to my knowledge, of 
any one of the number breaking the confidence 
required from them, I am the more obliged to 
them, because the slight and trivial character 
of the mystery was not qualified to inspire 
much respect in those intrusted with it, As 
for the work which follows, it was meditated, 
and in part printed, long before the avowal of 
the novels took place, and originally commenced 
with a declaration that it was neither to have 
introduction nor preface of any kind. This 
long proem, prefixed to a work intended not to 
have any, may, however, serve to shew how 
human purposes, in the most trifling as well as 
the most important affairs, are liable to be 
controlled by the course of events. Thus, we 
begin to cross a strong river with our eyes and 
our resolution fixed on the point of the oppo- 
site shore, on which we purpose to land; but, 
ually giving way to the torrent, are glad, 
y the aid perhaps of branch or bush, to extri. 
cate ourselves at some distant and perhaps dan- 
gerous landing-place, much farther down the 
stream than that on which we had fixed our 
intentions. Hoping that the courteous reader 
will afford to a known and familiar acquaint- 
ance some portion of the favour which he ex- 
tended to a disguised candidate for his applause, 
I beg leave to subscribe myself his obliged 

humble servant, 

“ Watter Scott. 
* Abbotaford, October 1, 1897.” 

From this interior view, it behoves us to 
pass to the assumed Mr. Chrystal Croftangry, 
from whose pen we anticipate, with no small 
degree of pleasure, a Line of Chronicles ex- 
tending far beyond the opening triad now be- 
fore us. Like the Antiquary, this character is 
most admirably drawn; and as our limits will 
not permit us to go at much length into any of 
the Tales (in this Gazette), we must be con- 
tent to proceed as we can in due course of 
reading. 

“ The gentle reader (says Mr. Croftangry) 
will be pleased to understand, that I am a 
Scottish gentleman of the old school, with a 
fortune, temper, and person, rather the worse 
for wear. I have known the world for these 
forty years, having written myself man nearly 
since that period—and I do not think it is 
much mended. But this is an opinion which 
I keep to myself when I am among younger 
folk, for I recollect, in my youth, quizzing the 
sexagenarians, who carried back their ideas of 
& perfect state of society to the days of laced 
triple ruffles, and some of them to 
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fore, I am cautious in exercising the right of 
censorship, which is supposed to be acquired by 
men arrived at, or approaching, the mysterious 
period of life, when the numbers of seven and 
nine multiplied into each other, form what 
sages have termed the grand climacteric. Of 
the earlier part of my life it is only necessary 
to say, that I swept the boards of the Parlia- 
ment-House with the skirts of my gown for 
the usual number of years during which young 
lairds were in my time expected to keep term— 
got no fees—laughed, and made others langh— 
drank claret at Bayle’s, Fortune’s, and Wal- 
ker’s—and ate oysters in the Covenant Close. 
Becoming my own master, I flung my gown at 
the bar-keeper, and commenced gay man on 
my own account. In Edinburgh, I ran into 
all the expensive society which the place then 
afforded. When I went to my house in the 
shire of Lanark, I emulated to the utmost the 
expenses of men of large fortune, and had my 
hunters, my first-rate pointers, my game-cocks, 
and feeders. I can more easily forgive myself 
for these follies, than for others of a still more 
blameable kind, so indifferently cloaked over, 
that my poor mother thought herself obliged to 
leave my habitation, and betake herself to a 
small inconvenient jointure-house, which she 
occupied till her death. I think, however, I 
was not exclusively to blame in this separation, 
and I believe my mother afterwards condemned 
herself for being too hasty. Thank God, the 
adversity which destroyed the means of con- 
tinuing my dissipation, restored me to the 
affections of my surviving parent. My course 
of life could not last. I ran too fast to run 
long; and when I would have checked my 
career, I was perhaps too near the brink of the 
precipice. Some mishaps I prepared by my 
own folly, others came upon me unawares. I 
put my estate out to nurse toa fat man of bu- 
siness, who smothered the babe he should have 
brought back to me in health and strength, 
and, in dispute with this honest gentleman, I 
found, like a skilful general, that my position 
would be most judiciously assumed by taking it 
up near the Abbey of Holyrood. It was then I 
first became acquainted with the quarter, which 
my little work will, I hope, render immortal, 
and familiar with those magnificent wilds, 
through which thekings of Sédtland once chased 
the dark-brown deer, but whith were chiefly 
recommended to mé in those days by their be. 
ing inaccessible to those metaphysical persotis, 
whom the law of the neighbouring country 
terms John Doe and Richard Roe. Dire was 
the strife betwixt my quondam doer and my- 
self; during which my motions were circum. 
seribed, like those of some conjured demon, 
within a circle, which, ‘ beginning at the north- 
ern gate of the King’s Park, thence running 
northways, is bounded on the left by the king’s 
garden-wall, and the gutter, or kennel, in a 
line wherewith it crosses the High Street to 
the Water-gate, and passing through the sewer, 
is bounded by the walls of the Tennis-court 
and Physic-garden, &c. Then it follows the 
wall of the churchyard, joins the north-west 
wall of St. Ann’s Yards, and going east to the 
clack mill-house, turns southward to the turn- 
stile in the King’s park-wall, and includes the 
whole King’s Park within the Sanctuary.’ 
These limits, which I abridge from the accu. 
rate Maitland, once marked the Girth, or Asy- 
lum, belonging to the Abbey of Holyrood, and 
which, being still an appendage to the royal 
palaee, has retained the privilege of an asylum 
for civil debt. One would think the space 
sufficiently extensive for a man to stretch his 





limbs ‘in, as, besides a reasonable proportion of 
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level ground, (considering that the scene lies 
in Scotland, ) it includes within its precincts the 
mountain of Arthur’s Seat, and the rocks and 
pasture land called Salisbury Crags. But yet 
it is inexpressible how, after a certain time had 
pene used to long for the Sunday, which 
permitted me to extend my walk without limit- 
ation. During the other six days of the week 
I felt a sickness of heart, which, but for the 
speedy approach of the hebdomadal day of 
liberty, I could hardly have endured. I expe- 
rienced the impatience of a mastiff, who tugs 
in vain to extend the limits which his chain 
permits. Day after day I have walked by the 
side of the kennel which divides the Sanctuary 
from the unprivileged part of the Canongate ; 
and though the month was July, and the scene 
was the old town of Edinburgh, I preferred it 
to the fresh air and verdant turf which I might 
have enjoyed in the King’s Park, or to the 
cool and solemn gloom of the portico which 
surrounds the palace. To an indifferent person, 
either side of the gutter would have seemed 
much the same—the houses equally mean, the 
children as ragged and dirty, the carmen as 
brutal, the whole forming the same picture of 
low life in a deserted and impoverished quarter 
of a large city... But to me the gutter, or 
kennel, was what the brook -Kidron was to 
Shimei; death was denounced against him 
should he cross it, doubtless because it was 
known to his wisdom who pronounced the 
doom, that from that time the devoted man’s 
desire to transgress the precept would become 
irresistible, and he would be sure to draw down 
on his head the penalty which he had already 
justly incurred by cursing the anointed of God. 
For my part, all Elysium seemed opening on 
the other side of the kennel, and I envied the 
little blackguards, who, stopping the current 
with their little dam-dikes of mud, had a right, 
during the operation, to stand on either side of 
the nasty puddle. which best pleased them. I 
was so-childish -as-even to make an occasional 
excursion acréss, were it only for a few yards, 
and felt the triumph of a school-boy, who, tres- 
passing in an orchard, hurries back again with 
a fluttering sensation of joy and terror, betwixt 
the pleasure of having executed his purpose, 
and the fear of being taken or discovered.” 

He is delivered from bondage by one stanch 
friend (a rara avis), who continues to be his 
friend in misfortune ; and he proceeds : 

*¢ T left my lodging as hastily as if it had 
been a pest-house; I did not even stop to 
receive some change that was due to me on 
settling with my landlady, and I saw the poor 
woman stand at her door looking after my pre- 
cipitate flight, and shaking her head as she 
wrapped the silver-which she was counting for 
me in a separate piece of paper, apart from the 
store in her own moleskin purse. An honest 
Highlandwoman was Janet. Mac Evoy, and 
deserved a greater remuneration, had I pos- 
sessed the power of bestowing it. But my 
eagerness of delight was too extreme to pause 
for explanation with Janet. On I pushed 

the groups of children, of whose sports 

I had been so often a lazy, lounging tor. 
I sprung over the gutter as if it had been the 
fatal Styx, and I a ghost, which, eluding 
Pluto’s authority, was making its escape from 
Limbo lake. My friend had difficulty to restrain 
me from running like a madman up the street; 
and in spite of his kindness and hospitality, 
which soothed me for a day or two, I was not 
ite happy until I found myself aboard of a 
ith smack, and, standing down the Frith 
with a fair wind, might snap my fingers at the 
retreating outline of Arthur’s Seat, to the 





vicinity of which I had. been so long con- 
fined.” 

Abroad, he acquires a moderate independ- 
ence; and his return (having with. his first- 
earned score of guineas procured a guld.snuff. 
box to present to his benefactor) is very 
naturally and affectingly described. 

‘¢ T hastened (he tells) to his house in —— 
square. When the front of the house became vi- 
sible, a feeling of alarm checked me. I had been 
long absent from Scotland ; my friend was some 
years older than I: he might have been called 
to the congregation of the just. I paused, and 
gazed on the house, as if I had hoped to form 
some conjecture from the outward appearance 
concerning the state of the family within. I 
know not how it was, but the lower windows 
being all closed, and no one stirring, my sinister 
forebodings were rather strengthened. I re- 
gretted now that I had not made inquiry be- 
fore I left the inn where I alighted from the 
mail-coach. But it was too late; so I hurried 
on, eager to know the best or the worst which 
I could learn. The brass plate bearing my 
friend’s name and designation was still on the 
door, and when the door was opened, the old 
domestic appeared a good deal older I thought 
than he ought naturally to have looked, consi- 
dering the period of my absence. ‘ Is Mr. 

at home?’ said I, pressing forward. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said John, placing himself in oppo- 
sition to my entrance, ‘ he is at home, but—’ 
* But he is not in,’ said I. ‘ I remember your 
phrase of old, John. Come, I will step into 
his room, and leave a line for him.’ John was 
obviously embarrassed by my familiarity. I 
was some one, he saw, whom he ought to 
recollect, at the same time it was evident he 
remembered nothing about me. ‘ Ay, sir, my 
master is in, and in his own room; but—’ I 
would not hear him out, but passed before him 
towards the well-known apartment. A young 
lady came out of the room a little disturbed, as 
it seemed, ahd said, ‘John, what is the mat- 
ter ?? ‘A gentleman, Miss Nelly, that insists 
on seeing my master.’ ‘A very old and 
deeply indebted friend,’ said I, ‘ that ventures 
to press myself on my much-respected bene- 
factor on my return from abroad.’ ‘ Alas, sir,’ 
replied she, ‘ my uncle would be happy to see 
yous but—’ At this moment something was 
eard within the apartment like the falling of 
a plate, or glass, and immediately after my 
friend’s voice.called angrily and eagerly on his 
niece. She entered the room hastily, and so did 
I. But it was to see a spectacle, compared with 
which, that of my benefactor stretched on his 
bier would have been a happy one. The easy 
chair filled with cushions, the extended limbs 
swathed in flannel, the wide wrapping-gown 
and night-cap, shewed illness } but the dimmed 
eye, once so replete with living fire, the blabber 
lip, whose dilation and compression used to 
give such character to his animated coun- 
tenance, — the stammering tongue, that once 
poured forth such floods of masculine eloquence, 
and had often swayed the opinion of the sages 
whom he addressed,—all these sad symptoms 
evinced that my friend was in the melancholy 
condition of those in whom the principle of 
animal life has unfortunately survived that of 
mental intelligence. He gazed a moment at 
me, but then seemed insensible of my presence, 
and went on—he, once the most courteous and 
well-bred—to babble unintelligible but violent 
reproaches against his niece and servant, be- 
cause he himself had dropped a tea-cup in at- 
tempting to place it on a table at his elbow. 
His eyes t a momentary fire from his irri- 





tation; but he struggled in vain for words to 
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express himself adequatel looki 
histservant to his ee me ous nord _ 
he laboured to explain that they had placed it 
(though it touched his chair) at too great a dis. 
tance from him. The young person, who had 
naturally a resigned Madonna-like expression 
of countenance, listened to his impatient. chid. 
ing with the most humble submission, checked 
the servant, whose less delicate feelings would 
have entered on his justification, and gradually, 
by the sweet and soft tone of her voiee, soothed 
to rest the spirit of causeless irritation.” - 

He is about to depart when the! doctor 
arrives. “ He gave me a very melancholy 
account of my poor friend, drawing me for that 
purpose a little apart from the lady: ’ ‘The 
light of life,’ he said, ‘ was trembling in the 
socket ; he scarcely expected it would ever leap 
up even into a momentary flash, but more was 
impossible.’ He then stepped towards his pa. 
tient, and put some questions, to which’ the 
poor invalid, though he seemed to recognise 
the friendly and familiar voice, answered only 
in a faltering and uncertain manner.:: The 
young lady, in her turn, had drawn back. when 
the doctor approached his patient. - 4:You see 
how it is with him,” said the doctor, addressing 
me; ‘I have heard our poor friend; in one 
of the most eloquent of his pleadings, give a 
description of this very disease, which he tom. 
pared to the tortures inflicted by Mezentius, 
when he chained the dead to the living: ~The 
soul, he said, is imprisoned in its dungeon of 
flesh, and though retaining its natural and un. 
alienable properties, can no more exert them, 
than the captive enclosed within a prison-house 
can act as a free nt. Alas! to see him, 
who could so well describe what this. malady 
was in others, a prey himself to its infirmities ! 
I shallnever forget the solemn tone of ex- 
pression with which he summed up the inea- 
pacities of the paralytic, —the deafened ear, 
the dimmed eye, the crippled limbs,—in the 
ndble words ob Stvenal— _- 

“omni 


Membrorum damno major, dementia, que nec 

Nomina servorum, nec vultum agnoscit amici.’’ 
As the physician repeated these lines, a 
flash of intelligence seemed to revive in the 
invalid’s eye — sunk again — again struggled, 
and he spoke more intelligibly than’ before, 
and in the tone of one eager to say something 
which he felt would escape him unless said’ in- 
stantly. ‘ A question of death-bed, a question 
of death-bed, doctor —a reduction ex capite lecti 
—Withering against Wilibus about the morbus 

ti I pleaded the cause for the pursuer — 
I, and —and—Why, I shall forget my own 
name — I, and—he that was the wittiest and 
the best-humoured man living ——’ The de- 
scription enabled the doctor to fill up the blank, 
and the patient joyfully repeated the name 
suggested. * Ay, ay,” he said, ‘ just he—Harry 
—poor Harry’ The light in his eye died 
away, aad be sunk back in his easy chair. 
‘ You have now seen more of our poor 
friend, Mr. Croftangry,’ said the physician, 
‘than I dared venture to promise you; and 
now I must take my professional authority on 
me, and ask you to retire. Miss ——will, I 
am sure, let you know if a moment ’should by 
any chance occur when her uncle can see you. 
What could I do? I Tata = Pa et 

oung lady, and, taking my offering n 

en i? my seen Stead I said, with 
accents as broken almost as his own, ‘ should 
ask where this came from, name me ; and say 
from the most obliged and most grateful man 
alive. Say, the gold of which it is composed 
was saved by grains at a time, and was hoarded 
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with as much avarice as ever was a miser’s :— 
to bring it here I have come a thousand miles, 
and now, alas! I find him thus!’ I laid the 
box on the table, and was retiring with a lin- 
step. The eye of the invalid was 
caught by it, as that of a child by a glittering 
, and with infantine impatience he faltered 
out inquiries at his niece. With gentle mild- 
ness, she repeated again and again who I was, 
and why I came, &c. I was about to turn, and 
hasten from a scene so painful, when the phy- 
sician laid his hand on my sleeve—‘ Stop,’ he 
said, ‘ there is a change.’ There was indeed, 
anda marked one. A faint glaw spread over 
his pallid features—they seemed to gain the 
look of intelligence which belongs to vitality— 
his eye once more kindled—his lip coloured— 
and drawing himself up out of the listless pos- 
ture he had hitherto maintained, he rose with- 
out assistance. The doctor and the servant 
ran to give him their support. He waved them 
aside, and they were contented to place them- 
selves in such a position behind as might ensure 
against accident, should his newly-acquired 
strength decay as suddenly as it had revived. 
‘ My dear Croftangry,’ he said, in the tone of 
kindness of other days, ‘ I am glad to-see you 
returned—You find me but poorly—but my 
little niece here and Dr. are very kind 
—God bless you, my. dear friend ! we shall not 
meet again till we meet in a better world.’ ” 

His other early comrades are also sketched 
with a hurried but master-hand. 

“Some had become misers, and were as 
eager in-saving sixpence as ever they had been 
in spending a guinea. Some had turned agri- 
culturists—their talk was of oxen, and they 
were only fit companions for graziers. Some 
stuck to cards, and though no longer deep 
gamblers, rather played small game than sat 
out. This I particularly despised. The strong 
impulse of gaming, alas! I had felt in my time 
—it is as intense as it is criminal ; but it pro- 
duces excitation and interest, and I can con- 
ceive how it should become a passion with 
strong and powerful minds. But to dribble 
away life in exchanging bits of painted paste- 
board round a green table, for the piddling 
concern of a few shillings, can only be excused 
in folly or superannuation. It is like riding 
on a rocking-horse, where your utmost exer- 
tion never carries you a foot forward; it is 
akind of mental tread-mill, where you are per- 
petually climbing, but can never rise an inch. 
From these hints, my readers will perceive I 
am incapacitated for one of the pleasures of old. 
age, which, though not mentioned by Cicero, 
is not the least frequent resource in the pre- 
sent day—the club-room, and the snug hand 
at whist. To return to my old companions: 
Some frequented public assemblies, like the 
ghost of Beau Nash, or any other beau of half 
century back, thrust aside by tittering youth, 
and pitied by those of their own age. In fine, 
some went into devotion, as the French term 
it--and others, I fear, went to the devil ; a few 
found resources in science and letters $-one or 
two turned philosophers in a small way, peeped 
into micr ay: : 

microscopes, and became familiar with the 
fashionable experiments of the day. Some took 
to reading, and I was one of them.” 

Reading leads him to writing, and these 
Chronicles* ‘are the result; but there is much 

*'* The object,” says the author, “of the whole 

blication is, to theow coe ‘Tight ey 4 onaene 

ey were, and to contrast them, occasion- 

g- oy as now are fashionable in the same coun- 
ee 
means for the ima, » or exciting the in- 

times. 1 am glad to be a 
but I would be most interested 


to pause upon, and be charmed with, before 
we reach the tragical story of the Highland 
Widow. Going faster than some good-hu- 
moured and humorous remarks on the fast 
coaches of Mr. Piper, (an Edinburgh con- 
tractor,) we shall advance to a visit paid incog- 
nito by the returned prodigal to the estate of 
his ancestors, with a design of repurchasing a 
small portion thereof from the assignees of Mr. 
Treddles, a ruined speculator, its late proprie- 
tor, on which to close his mortal career. After 
seeing the altered mansion of his forefathers, 
he seeks lodgings for the night in the small 
jointure house of his mother, now the Tred- 
dles’ Arms, an inn kept by her quondam at- 
tendant, Christie Steele, (always the bitter 
enemy of Chrystal), with whom he gets into a 
colloquy of no very soothing kind. He inquires 
about the old family ; and she replies: 

“¢¢ There were three sons of the last laird 
of Glentanner, as he was then called; John and 
William were hopeful young gentlemen, but 
they died early — one of a decline, brought on 
by the mizzles, the other lost his life in a fever. 
It would hae been lucky for mony ane that 
Chrystal had gane the same gate.’ ‘Oh! he 
must have been the young spendthrift that sold 
the property ? Well, but you should not have 
such an ill-will against him: remember neces- 
sity has no law; and then, good-wife, he was 
not more culpable than Mr. Treddles, whom 
you are so sorry for.’ ‘ I wish I could think 
sae, sir, for his mother’s sake; but Mr. Tred- 
dles was in trade, and though he had no pre- 
ceese right to do so, yet there was some war- 
rant for aman being expensive that imagined 
he was making a mint of money. But this 
unhappy lad devoured his patrimony, when he 
kenned that he was living like a ratten ina 
Dunlap cheese, and diminishing his means at 
a’ hands —I canna bide to think on’t.”, With 
this she broke out into a snatch of a ballad; 
but little of mirth was there either in the tone 
or the expression — 

‘ For he did spend, and make an end 
Of gear that his forefathers wan : 
Of land and ware he made him bare— 
So speak nae mair of the auld gudeman.’ 
© Come, dame,’ said I, ‘it is a long lane 
that has no turning. I will not keep from you 
that I have heard something of this poor fellow, 
Chrystal Croftangry. He has sown his wild 
oats, as they say, and has settled into a steady 
respectable man.’ ‘ And wha tell’d ye that 
tidings ?? said she, looking sharply at me. 
‘ Not perhaps the best judge in the world of 
his character, for it was himself, dame.’ ‘ And 
if he tell’d you truth, it was a virtue he did 
not aye use to practise,’ said Christie. ‘ The 
devil!’ said I, considerably nettled ; ‘ all the 
world held him to be a man of honour.’ ‘ Ay, 
ay ! he would hae shot onybody wi’ his pistols 
and his guns, that had evened him to be a liar. 
But if he promised to pay an honest trades- 
man the next term-ddy, did he keep his word 
then? And if he promised a poor silly lass 
to make gude her shame, did he speak truth 
then? And what is that but being a liar, 
and a black-hearted deceitful liar to boot ?’ 
My indignation was rising, but I strove to 
suppress it; indeed, I should only have af- 





in reading or relating what happened from half.a century 
toacentury before. We have the best of it. Scenes in 
which our ancestors thought deeply, acted fiercely, and 
died desperately, are to us tales to divert the tedium of a 
winter's evening, when we are engaged to no party, or 
gm a summer’s morning, when it is too scorching to 
ride or walk. _Yet I do not mean that my essays and 
narratives should be limited to Scotland. I pledge my- 
self to no particular line of subjects; but, on the con- 
trary, say with Burns, 
Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 





Perhaps turn out a sermon.” 


SET 
forded my tormentor a triumph by an angry 
reply. I partly suspected she began to recog- 
nise me ; yet she testified so little emotion, that 
I could not think my suspicion well founded. I 
went on, therefore, to say, in a tone as indif- 
ferent as I could command, ‘ Well, good-wife, 
I see you will believe no good of this Chrystal 
of yours, till he comes back and buys a good 
farm on the estate, and makes you -his house- 
keeper.’ The old woman dropped her thread, 
folded her hands, as she looked up to heaven 
with a face of apprehension. ‘ The Lord,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘ forbid! the Lord in his mercy 
forbid! Oh, sir! if you really know this un- 
lucky man, persuade him to settle where folk 
ken the good that you say he has come to, and 
dinna ken the evil of his former days. He 
used to be proud enough—O dinna let him 
come here, even for his own sake. He used 
ance to have some pride.’ Here she once more 
drew the wheel close to her, and began to pull 
at the flax with both hands—‘ Dinna let him 
come here, to be looked down upon by ony that 
may be left of his auld reiving companions, and 
to see the decent folk that he looked over his 
nose at, look over their noses at him, baith at 
kirk and market. Dinna let him come to his 
ain country to be made a tale about when on 
neighbour points him out to another, and tells 
what he is, and what he was, and how he 
wrecked a dainty estate, and brought harlots to 
the door-cheek of his father’s house, till he 
made it nae residence for his mother ; and how 
it had been foretauld by a servant of his ain 
house, that he was a ne’er-doweel, and a child 
of perdition, and.-how her words were made 
good, and—_’_ ‘ Stop there, good-wife, if you 
please,’ said I; ‘ you have said» as: much as I 
can well remember, and more; than it may be 
safe to repeat. I can use a great deal of free- 
dom with the gentleman we speak of; but I 
think were any other person to carry him half 
of your message, I would scarce insure his per- 
sonal safety. And now, as I see the night is 
settled to be a fine one, I will walk on to ——, 
where I must meet a coach to-morrow, as it 
passes to Edinburgh.’ ”” 

He races from the Treddles’ Arms, in no 
sweet disposition of mind; but though he se- 
cretly provides for Christie, her discourse drives 
him from his purpose; and he finally takes up 
his abode near his old quarters, at Holyrood 
House, making Shanet Mac Evoy his house- 
keeper. Of her he says (and in which of his 
characters will he venture to bear the brunt of 
the insinuation ?) that he chose her from know- 
ing, ** although a Scotchwoman, her eleanliness 
and excellent temper.”-—Well, Sir Walter, look 
to it: you had better come south, till the storm 
blows over. 

From the rest of this narration we shall 
select but four more miscellaneous 

A- Criticism on Dr. Johnson.—* As I have 
some idea that I am writing too well to be 
understood, I humble myself to ordinary lan- 
guage, and aver, with becoming modesty, that 
I do think myself capable of sustaining a puli- 
lication of a miscellaneous nature, ds like to 
the Spectator, or the Guardian, the Mirror, or 
the Lounger, as my poor abilities may. be able 
to accomplish. Not that I have any purpose of 
imitating Johnson, whose general learning and 
power of expression I do not deny, but many 
of whose Ramblers are little better than a sort 
of pageant, where trite and obvious maxims 
are made to swagger in lofty and mystic lan- 
guage, and get some credit only because they 
are not easily understood. There are some of 
the great moralist’s papers which I cannot 





peruse without thinking on a second-rate mas- 
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—— 
querade, where the best-known and _ least- 


esteemed characters in town march in as 

heroes, and sultans, and so forth, and by dint 

of tawdry dresses get some consideration until 
are found out.” 

Picture of Edinburgh. —“ A nobler contrast 
there can hardly exist than that of the huge 
city, dark with the smoke of ages, and groan- 
ing with the various sounds of active emg 4 
or idle revel, and the lofty and craggy hill, 
silent and solitary as the grave ; one exhibiting 
the full tide of existence, pressing and precipi- 
tating itself forward with the forcé of an inun- 
dation ; the other resembling some time-worn 
anchorite, whose life passed as silent and un- 
observed as the slender rill which escapes un- 
heard, and scarce seen, from the fountain of 
his patron-saint. The city resembles the busy 
temple, where the modern Comus and Mammon 
hold their court, and thousands sacrifice ease, 
independence, and virtue itself, at their shrine ; 
the misty and lonely mountain seems as a throne 
to the majestic but terrible genius of feudal 
times, when he dispensed coronets and domains 
to those who had heads to devise, and arms to 
execute, bold enterprises. I have, as it were, 
the two extremities of the moral world at my 
threshold. From the front door, a few minutes’ 
walk brings me into the heart of a wealthy and 
populous city ; as many paces from my opposite 
entrance, places me in a solitude as complete as 
Zimmerman could have desired. Surely with 
such aids to my imagination, I may write 
better than if I were in a lodging in the New 
Town, or a gatret in the Old. As the Spaniard 
says, * Viamos—Caracco !’”’ 

Human Life.—* When we set out on the 
jolly vo of life, what a brave fleet there is 
ata Oe a 
the ape ristol fashion,’ 
pagans Sid, iaale playing, cheering each 
other as we pass, we are rather amused than 
alarmed when some awkward comrade goes 
right ashore for want of pilotage ! — Alas! 
when the v is well spent, and we look 
about us, sail noen mariners, how few of our 
ancient consorts still remain in sight, and they, 
how torn and bape and, like a ae 
8 ling to keep as long as possible the 
fata ios, sodas which we are all finally 
drifting !”” 

A po) ON Party.—“‘ When she gave a 
dinner to a small party, which she did now and 
then, she had the good nature to look for, and 
the good luck to discover, what sort of people 
suited each other best, and chose her company 
as Duke Theseus did his hounds, 


—— matched in mouth like bells, 
Each under eachs 


so that every guest could take his part in the 


cry ;_ins' of one mighty Tom of a fellow, 
like Dr. Johnson, silencing all besides by the 
tremendous depth of his diapason.” 

(To be continued.) 


The Literary Souvenir ; or, Cabinet of Poetry 
and Romance. Edited by Alaric A. Watts. 
london, 1828. Longman and Co. 

WE do sincerely congratulate Mr. Watts on 

the high rank his beautiful volume must take 

in the annual show and competition of the year. 

It is not overrun by the minnows of literature 

which occupy too many in other works of 

the same ; nor is it so unequal in its 
filling up. The are almost all 
perfect of their kind. The Dilemma of Phadrig, 
and the Whisperer, are admirably told ; a Row- 
land for an Oliver is, to use a French expres- 
sion for a French story, pétillante @esprit ; the 
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Court at Tunbridge, a most clever sketch of 
the times; and Miss Mitford’s juctions are 
in her own peculiar and happiest manner. The 
two or three that remain, though certainly 
inferior, still are above the common run of 
stories. We shall exemplify next week ; and 
in the interim turn to the verse. 


** Stanzas written on seeing Flags and other of 
War hanging ina Country Chureh.—Alaric A. Watts. 
Oh! why, amid this hallawed scene, 
Ss signs of mortal feud be found ; 
Why seek with such vain gauds to wean 
Our thoughts from holier relics round ? 
More fitting emblems here abound 
Of glory’s bright unfading wreath— 
Conquests with purer triumphs crown’d— 
Proud victories over sin and death ! 


Of these how many records rise 
Before my chasten’d spirit now— 
to the skies, 
‘ht below. 
to shew 
been done? 
Is’t not enough for man to know 
He lives but through the blood of One ! 


And thou, mild d te of God, 
Whose words of and widing light, 
Would lead us, from earth’s y 
To worlds with bliss for ever ht,— 
What have the spoils of mortal fight 
me anal thine to - ad 
’s saving grace—each sacred rite— 
Thou know’st to practise as to preach ! 


The bl of the contrite heart, 
he blessings ie heart, 


The tears from sinners’ eyes that start, 
— aay records of thy fame. 
e glory that may grace thy name 

From loftier take sure must spring; 
The grateful thoughts thy worth may claim, 

Trophies like these can never bring. 
Then wherefore on this sainted spot, 

With peace, and love, and hope imbued— 
Some vision calm of bliss to blot, 





Man wants no trophies here of strife; 
His oriflamb—faith a ; 
His ly—a spotless life |” 
* The Lost Star.—L. E. L. 
A light is gone from yonder sky, 
apne mee pay 
The beautiful—and do they die 
In yon bright world as here? 
Will that star leave a lonely place, 
dar on the night ?— 
No; few will miss its lovely face, 
And none think heaven less bright ! 


What wert thou star of ?—vanished one! 
What mystery was thine? 
Thy beauty from the east is gone: 
wer a — and sign ? a 

u the star of opening youth ?— 
And is it then for thee, . 
Its frank glad ++) ty its stainless truth, 
So early cease to be ? 
Of hope ?—and was it to ex 
How soon hope sinks in le; 


How waa thy dying Uke the song 
Ow was ie 
Ft 1 mg 
n echo w 
And then for ever past ? . 


Or didst thou sink as stars whose light 
The fair moon renders vain? 
The rest shine forth the next dark night, 
Difat thou fade gradual 
Tom the time 
The first great curse was hurled, 
Till lost in sorrow and in crime, 
Star of our early world ? 


Forgotten and star! 
Round the bi oh 

jue t's car, 
Whe tencoonies mae” 


Reads what wiltehisows” 
«¢ The Sleeping Figure of Modena.—Barry Cornwall. 


Upon a couch of silk and gold 
A pale enchanted ibs, 
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t a spirit keeps 
» like a red rose 
And, when lovers’ ghosts 
Blushes like a new-born flower, 
Or as some it dream of 
Dawneth through the darkest 


He to whom her heart was given, 

When May music was in tune, 
Dared forsake that amorous heaven, 

2 careless soon ! 
O what is all beneath the moon, 
When his heart will answer not; 
are all the dreams of noon, 
With our love forgot! 
ioe of Jud moog she ns m 
rrow's iter, mee! e; 

Till some spirit downwards bent ‘ 

And struck her to this sleep of stone. 


—— thus, or more prevail, 
en he drew the living tone 
From the marble pale?” 


** The Wings of the Dove. —Mrs. Hémans. 
On ov sallng by its sundhine on thy rast, 
ow with su on 
That, borne 4 thee above, : 
I too might flee away, and be at rest ! 


Where wilt thou fold those plumes, 
ana forest shadows, holiest bird ? 
By the sweet voice of hidden water stirred ? 


J home, 

t dark, summer foliage crowned, 
ommeumimel "* 
Shall thy bright bosom shed a gleam around? 
ap ee opepes pepe 

n or it no more by votary wooed, 
Though still, as if divine, me 

reathing a spirit o’er the solitude? 
Yet wherefore ask thy way ? 
hay Cyst er its aim, thou art! 
ni eenwi ra) 
Benzing no dark Temenbenece at thy heart. 


No echoes that will blend 
No memory ofa 
off, or dead, or changed to thee, thou dove ! 


Oh, to some cool recess, 
ree ae ee Se Hip on tien mmemnage wid! 
And all the fever of this life behind ;— 


The ac and the void 
Within the heart whereunto none reply, 
The early hopes destro 
Bird! me with through thesunny sky- 
Wild vad. pad ionees vainn tad nad free 
And brief u to pa 
Go to thy me mir ! . : 
My soul is bound held—I may not flee. 


For even by all the fears 
And thoughts that haunt my dteams—untold, wt 


And by the woman’s tears 
Poured from mine eyes in silence and alone ; 
» thou dove! 


Had I thy 
High midst 
Soon the 





‘© The British Sailor’s Song.—Allan Cunninghail. 
Bees bayonet and with lance, 
With corsiet, sword 
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fierce Prussia’s chargers stand, Rich is the —— 

segs gta are at 

A x urs 8 2 
When ae nent. 


The masts are down, 
She shews nor sheet nor sail ; 
Nor starts forth with the seaward breeze, 
Nor answers shout nor hail. 
Her merry men, with all their mirth, 
Have sought some other shore ; 
And she, with ail her glory on, 
Shall rule the sea no more. 
So landsmen speak. Lo! her top-masts 
Are quivering in the sky; 
Her are spread, her anchor’s raised, 
There sweeps she gallant . 3 
thousand warriors fill her decks ; 
he her | names side upetes m= 
The thunder sleeps—man’s m’ noug! 
Can match or ered oP arog 
In victor g] oes " 
Her ox ey flag flies free, 
Kings of the earth, come and behold 
How Britain reigns on sea! 


When on your necks the armed foot 
Of fierce Napoleon trod 5 
And all was his, save the wide sea, 
Where we triumphant rode: 
He launched his terror and his strength, 
Shey seen thay Gk Cs Nekeon- touch 
came—they got elson-touch, 
And vanished ath came. 
Go, hang your bridles in your halls, 
set four war-steeds free : 
The world has one unconquer’d king, 
And he reigns on the sea !” 
« The Wall-Flower.— Delta. 
The wall-flower—the wall-flower, 
How beautiful it blooms ! 
It flgams abeve the ruin’d tower, 
ike sunlight over tombs ; 
It sheds a of repose 
Around the wrecks of Time ;—~ 


To beauty give the rose, 
The walt flower is salting. 
Flower of the solitary place! 


nan 


strife or storm decayed ; 
fillest up each envious rent 
Time’s er-tooth hath made. 
Thy roots outspread the ramparts o'er, 
Where, in war’s stormy day, 
The stood forth of yore, 
In 's grim array: 
The clangour of the field is fled, 
T on the hill 


No more h midnight blazes red— 
But Cpe, Lam still! 


Whither hath fled the choral band 
That filled the abbey’s nave ? 

Yon dark sepulchral yew-trees stand 
O’er many a level grave; 

In the belfry’s crevices the dove 
Her young brood nurseth well, 

Whilst thou, lone flower, dost shed above 
A sweet decaying smell, 

In the season of the tulip cup, 
When blossoms clothe the trees, 

How sweet to throw the lattice up, 

the breeze. 


Sweet wall-flower, sweet wall-flower ! 
Thou conjurest 1; to me 
Full many a soft sunny hour 
Of boyhood’s ay oye » 
Whee joy from. out grew, 
in wi res » 
And summer skies were far more blue 
= since they e’er have been. 
ow autumn’s ve voice is heard 
Amid the Sates 
‘Phe robin is the regal bird, 
And thou the Queen of Flowers ! 


He on the laburnum trees, 
‘Amid the twilight dim, 
And fe breeze 


px the lily 
The rose summer's = 7 


Bland are thy charms when these decay, 
Of flowers, first, last, and best ! 
There may be gaudier on the bower, 
And statelier on the tree, 
But, wall-flower, loved wall-flower, 
Thou art the flower for me !” 
We must content ourselves with merely 
pointing attention to some very beautiful 
by Mr. Dale; a spirited ballad, The Scarf of 
Gold and Blue; Mr. Malcolm’s—which well 
deserve their place ; and a most exquisite dra- 
matic scene, founded on the story of Undine, 
which is, from beginning to end, one flow of 
the most imaginative _— We cannot con- 
clude our remarks better than by quoting the 
title-page, and say, it is indeed a rare Cabinet 
of Poetry and Romance. 








ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of 

Great Britain and Ireland. Vol. I. 4to. 

London, 1827. Parbury, Allen, and Co.: 

Paris, Dondey Dupré and Son. 
TuoveH we have prefixed the name of the 
first volume to this very hasty and imperfect 
notice, we fancy we ought to confess (neophiti- 
cally) that we have only the ultimate third 
division of that volume before us.* It is, how- 
ever, so valuable a production, that we shall lose 
no time in obtaining the preceding parts, if 
possible, not only for our own instruction, but 
for the benefit of our readers. 
Before proceeding to our agreeable task of 
making them acquainted with the chief contents 
of this publication, we will throw together a 
brief account of the Society from which it 
emanates. 
The Royal Asiatic Society is instituted for 
the investigation and encouragement of Arts, 
Sciences, and Literature, in relation to Asia :— 
in relation to that quarter of the globe where 
the interests of Great Britain are of paramount 
importance, + ‘The management and direction 
of the affairs of the society are intrusted to a 
Council of twenty-five persons, chosen from 

ng the resident members: in the list we 

observe the distinguished names of Lord Bex- 
ley, Mr. Williams Wynn, Sir George Staunton, 
Sir E. Hyde East, Sir Alexander Johnston, 
Col. Fitzclarence, Col. Mark Wilks, Lieut.- 
Col. Tod, Mr. Colebrooke, Mr. Marsden, and 
others eminent for general literature, and par- 
ticularly as oriental travellers and scholars. + 
There is also a Committee of Correspondence, 
to receive intelligence consonant to the objects 
of the institution, and to endeavour to obtain 
for applicants information on such subjects as 
they may require. The house of the society is 
in Grafton Street, Bond Street, where the 
meetings are held, and the Library and Mu- 
seum (both singularly curious) preserved. The 
members amount to nearly five hundred, and 
the list embraces as wide a proportion of rank 
and talent as we have ever seen in any union of 
persons for any purpose in this country. 
Such is the Royal Asiatic Society; and need 
we dwell on the vital and momentous questions 
which are involved in its Transactions? The 








* There is no intimation by way of prefix; and we 
observe that the part begins at page 383. 

The Russian: government seems to be turning its 
attention very closely to this study; more important, 
however, to Great Britain than to the world besides. 
Messrs. Fraehn and Adelung are employed by the north- 
ern Czar in the institutions for this purpose. Ought not 
we to take a hint from such example? 

+ His Majesty, ever the friend of what is beneficial and 
useful, is Patron; the Royal Dukes of Clarence and Sussex, 
Lord Wellesley, and the President of the India Board, 
Vice-Patrons; Mr. J 5 » Treasurer; Mr. 





B, | high and influential in that 


remotest history of the human kind is to be 
traced from the oblivion of thousands of years ; 
the condition of a hundred millions of our 
fellow-creatures is to be examined and im. 
proved; the buried languages, literature, sci- 
ences, arts, and antiquities of past ages, are to 
be restored to light; the elevation and power 
of our native d are to be sustained and 
extended, by inquiries which, while they lead 
to invaluable political and commercial results 
with regard to the mother country, are caleu- 
lated to spread comfort, intelligence, and hap- 
piness, over almost a whole quarter of the habit- 
able globe. These are indeed mighty things : 
it may be thought too mighty for the aim of 
any association. But let us remember, that 
what may not be entirely accomplished may 
produce most beneficial consequences, even if 
only partially executed. The mere effort to do 
good does 


We have often remarked on the popular 
apathy of England respecting Indian affairs. 
We seem to consider that wonderful empire 
not as a national, but a private,—a company 
concern. Even the novelty of a Burmese war 
hardly excited a week’s attention; and from 
the Himalaya range to Point de Galle, king- 
doms may be made or marred without affecting 
the mind of the English people half as much as 
a turnpike riot at Gloucester, or a Foundling 
police case. The sounds of great events appear 
to be lost in crossing the ocean; and distance, 
as in vision, to reduce magnitude to a speck, 
and extent to invisible nothingness. We hope 
that the labours of the Asiatic Society will 
awaken us to other feelings, and cause us to 
attach something like the importance due to 
our extraordinary possessions in the East, In 
our humble sphere, we shall endeavour to 
second its laudable exertions, and to rouse and 
spread that desirable sense and knowledge, 
without which it is utterly in vain to expect 
the amelioration of India. 

Turning to the Transactions now before us, 
we shall commence our analysis with reference 
to two papers by Sir Alexander Johnston, 
whose experience in Indian matters, 
ouliamaianied in promoting the welfare 
of the natives, clear views of measures which 
are calculated to benefit the mercantile and 
political interests of Great Britain, and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the habits, learning, 
and religious opinions of the various castes of 
Hindus, as well as Persian Fire-worshippers, 
Mahommedans, &c. &c. render him one of the 
highest authorities to be consulted on every 
point connected with such investigations. 

The first paper is a letter relating to a Cufic 
inscription found at T'rincomalee, on the east- 
ern side of Ceylon. This rich and celebrated 
island offers a noble opportunity for such a 
government as that of Great Britain, full of 
wealth, enterprise, and ability, to replace it in 
the elevated and productive station which it 
held in ancient times. A British Dependancy in 
the nineteenth century may surely be more 
than a Hindu Cingala, an Arab Serendib, 
a Portuguese Settlement, or a Dutch Candy ! * 
Let us look at its past history, its present 
state, and its capabilities. So early as the 
eighth century, the first Mohammedans (of the 
family of Hashim) of Arabia, proceeding from 
the Euphrates, southward, established them- 
selves in the Concan, the southern parts of 
India, Malacea, and Ceylon... On Yhe latter 
island, Sir A. Johnston informs us, ‘ they 
“© It is fortunate, too, that we should have to make this 


iod when such a man as Mr. Huskisson is 
Neh and ia vernment, No minister 





Guy Babington, Secr and Mr. H (an able 
uy , Secretary ; . Hutignann, (an a 
orientalist); Assistant. : 


ould be sd well informed of the value of a possession 
with which he bas been lovg intimately connected ED. 
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formed eight considerable settlements along 
the north-east, north; and western coasts ; viz. 
one at Trincomalee, one at Jaffna, one at 
Mantotte and Manar, one at Coodramallé, one 
at Putlam, one at Colombo, one at Barbareen, 
and one at Point de Galle. The settlement at 
Manar and Mantotte, on the north-west part 
of Ceylon, from its local situation with respect 
to the peninsula of India, the two passages 
through Adam’s bridge, and the chank and 
pearl fisheries on the coasts of Ceylon and 
Madura, naturally became for the Mohamme- 
cans, what it had before been for the ancient 
Hindu and Persian traders of India, the great 
’ emporium of all the trade which was carried 
on by them with Egypt, Arabia, Persia, and 
the coast of Malabar, on one side; and the 
coast of Coromandel, the eastern shores of the 
bay of Bengal, Malacca, Sumatra, Java, the 
Moluccas, and China, on the other side. On 
this part of Ceylon, at an equal distance from 
their respective countries, the silk merchants 
of China, who had collected on their voyage 
aloes, cloves, nutmegs, and sandal-wood, main- 
tained a free and beneficial commerce with the 
inhabitants of the Arabian and Persian Gulfs : 
it was, in fact, the place at which all the goods 
which came from the east were exch: with 
those which came from the west. Although 
the Mohammedan traders who were settled in 
Ceylon had acquired great wealth and influence 
very early in the eleventh century, and although 
they continued to possess a most extensive and 
lucrative trade in its ports till the end of the 
fifteenth century, it was during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries that they attained the 
highest degree of their commercial prosperity 
and political influence on that island. During 
that period, the great Mohammedan merchants 
of Manar and Mantotte received into the im- 
mense warehouses which they had established 
at this emporium the most valuable produce of 
the island, from their subordinate agents, who 
resided at- the different sea-ports which were 
situated in the neighbourhood of those pro- 
vinces where the various articles of commerce 
were produced. From their agents at Trinco- 
malee ag! received. rice and indigo; from 
those at Jaffna, the chaya root or red dye, the 
wood of the black palmyra tree, and the sea- 
shells called chanks; from those at Coodra- 
mallé, pearls; from those at Putlam, areca- 
nut, for chewing with betel leaves; ebony, 
satin, and der wood for furniture, and 
sappan wood for dyeing; from those at Co- 
lombo, cinnamon and precious stones; from 
those at Barbareen, cocoa-nut oil and coire ; 
and from those at Point de Galle, ivory and 
elephants. my ” 

‘* By means of armed vessels, which they 
maintained at their own expense, near the 
island of Manar, they commanded the only two 
passages by which vessels of any size could 
pass through the ridge of sand-banks which 
extends from the southern peninsula of India 
to the island of Ceylon, and is known by the 
name of Adam’s bridge. By means of the 
wealth which oF circulated through the coun- 
try, they enabled the inhabitants of the ad- 
joining provinces to keep their tanks or re- 
servoirs for water in a constant state of repair, 
and their rice fields in a constant state of culti- 
vation. In the days of their commercial pro- 
sperity, the great tank or artificial lake within 
a few miles of Mantotte, which is called the 
giant’s tank, and which is now quite out of 
repair, and completely useless, was in perfect 
repair, and most extensively useful; and the 
three adjoining provinces of Mossele, Mantotte, 
and Nannetap, which are now almost a desert, 





were then extremely populous, and most highly, 
cultivated.” 

Six or seven hundred years ago they intro- 
duced cloth-weavers ;' and, in fact, carried on a 
most lucrative traffic, “through the Persian Gulf 
and Bussorah, with Bagdad and all the coun- 
tries under that caliphat, on the one side; and 
through the Arabian Gulf and Egypt, with all 
the Mohammedan powers settled along the 
coasts of the Mediterranean and of Spain, on 
the other side.”’ 

Since the arrival of the Portuguese, near the 
end of the fifteenth century, the trade and 
affluence of the Mohammedans, in Ceylon, has 
been gradually on the decline, and their popula- 
tion now consists of about 70,000 persons, dis- 
tributed over every part of the island. Sir 
A. Johnston expresses a very favourable opi- 
nion of their character, and assures us that they 
would willingly and actively enter into any 
measures proposed'to them for restoring the coun- 
try to its ancient prosperity. Similar feelings 
are cherished by the Hindu capitalists of Jaffna, 
to whom, if needful privileges and immunities 
were granted, there is no doubt they would 
liberally and speedily restore to cultivation the 
extensive districts which have been reduced to 
sterility. In short, Ceylon might again be 
made what it was,—the t emporium of the 
Indian trade, from Malabar, Coromandel, and 
Malacca. The island possesses, we believe, the 
principal pearl fishery in the universe, and its 
other sources of commercial prosperity may be 
gathered from the following extracts from Sir 
A. Johnston’s notes. 

The Manarand Paumbum passages, which are 
of great consequence, ‘‘ were much deeper in 
ancient times, and might again be made deeper 
without much difficulty. The deepening of 
these two passages is an object of considerable 
importance to navigation, and is well worthy 
of the ‘attention of his majesty’s ministers and 
of the court of directors... "tea ’ 

“‘ The chank {s the voluta gravis. The prin- 
cipal chank banks belonging to the English 
government on Ceylon are situated along the 
north-west coast of Ceylon, alittle te the north- 
ward of thé island of Manar.. The divers ge- 
nerally dive for these shells in three or three 
and a half fathoms water. The quantity of 
chank shells which are found on these banks is 
so great, that the government frequently lets 
the right of fishing for them for one year for 
sixty thousand Ceylon dollars. . Numbers of 
these shells are exported from Ceylon to every 
part of India, but more particularly to Bengal, 
where they are sawed into rings of different 
sizes, and worn by the Indian women as an 
ornament, on their arms, legs, toes, and fingers. 
As the Hindu natives of India have a religious 
prejudice in their favour, they are also used 
in the Hindu temples and.at the Hindu festi- 
vals. If any of the reversed variety of these 
shells are found, with the opening on the left 
instead of on the right side of the shell, they 
may, it is said, in consequence of a peculiar 
religious prejudice in favour of such variety 
amongst the Hindus, be sold at any Hindu 
temple for their weight.in gold. As,the Ceylon 
divers learn to dive for pearl oysters, which are 
found in eight or nine fathoms water, by diving 
for the chanks which are found in three or four 
fathoms, the chank fishery is considered a nur- 
sery for the pearl divers. The principal pearl 
banks belonging to his majesty’s government 
are situated along the western coast of Ceylon, 
a little to the southward of the island of 
Manar. 5 - “J 

‘* These fisheries seem to have been carried 
on along the same parts of the respective coasts 


of the peninsula of India ‘and of Ceylon from 
the most ancient times, as I ascertained in the 
course of an examination which I made of the 
coast near Killecarré. I have little doubt that 
Killecarré was, as is stated by some authors, 
the Colchis mentioned in the Periplus of the 
Erythrean sea; and that the pearl fishery which 
is mentioned in the Periplus as having been 
carried on at Colchis in ancient times, is the 
same pearl fishery as that which is now carried 
on off the coast of Tuticoreen and Killecarré.” 

Rice might be another advantageous export ; 
and the indigo of Ceylon “‘ was celebrated in 
ancient times all over India, Arabia, and 
Persia, for the brightness of its colour, and was 
an article upon which the merchants of Ceylon 
in former days appear to have made a great 
profit; it grows at present perfectly wild 
between Trincomalée and Batticaloa.”” Leases 
have been granted to spirited persons, and it is 
about to be cultivated again. ‘ The chays 
root is the oldenlandi hellat, of Linnaeus, 
and is used for dyeing red, orange, and purple. 
Although this root grows on the opposite edasti 
and on the island of Ramissarum, that which 
grows in the province of Jaffna and om the 
island of Manar is reckoned the finest. It 
gives rise, in Jaffna and on the island of 
Manar, to a caste whose sole occupation is to 
dig for chaya root. The palmyra of the pro. 
vince of Jaffna is the borassus fabelliformis of 
Linneus. This palm grows to great perfection 
in that province. The species of borassis in 
Jaffna which is so valuable is that of which the 
wood is almost quite black ;’ it is used alliover 
India for rafters, and for the. roofs of houses; 
and is peculiarly valuable from its. resisting-all 
insects, and- being extremely durable. *. * 

‘¢ The arecaenut is the areca. catechu of 
Linneus. This nut is used all over India for 
chewing with the betel leaf, or the betle pfeffer 
of Wildenow. There are three species of this 
nut on Ceylon, Wwhict' grow in great perfection 
in the interior of the country, and are much 
esteemed throughout India. The areca-nut is 
to this day one of the most profitable and most 
abundant articles of exportation from that 
island.” 

Sappan wood, which dyes cotton cloth of a 
fine red; cinnamon in abundance, and of the 
first quality; gems; cocoa-nuts; medical plants; 
and elephants, complete this attractive sum- 
mary. ‘ All the elephants which were ex- 
ported from Point de Galle were caught in 
ancient, as well as in modern times, in that 
tract of country which extends from Matura to 
Tangalle, in the south of Ceylon, and which, 
from its being famous for its elephants in his 
days, is described by Ptolemy in the map he 
made of Ceylon sixteen hundred years ago as 
the elephantum pascua. The trade in elephants 
from Ceylon, which used to be lucrative, is now 
completely annihilated, in consequence of all 
the petty Rajahs, Poligars, and other chiefs in 
the southern peninsula of India, who used 
formerly to purchase Ceylon elephants as a part 
of their state, having lost their sovereignties, 
and being therefore no longer required to:keep 
up any state of this description. A gentleman 
who has a coffee plantation at Candy, it 
understood, recently introduced the use of 
elephants, in ploughing, with great advantage 
The number of elephants on Ceylon is so great, 
and the population so small, that it will be of 
material assistance to the cultivators and manu- 
facturers in the island, if these animals can be 
generally used for labour.” j 

With respect to the Cufic inscription which 
has served as a text for this interesting essay; 








the writer says,<= 
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In 1806, while collecting, as I have already 
mentioned, the various usages and customs of 
the Mohammedan inhabitants of Ceylon, I di- 
rected my inquiries particularly to those cus- 
toms and usages which could w any light 
on the history of their early settlements and 
former commercial prosperity on that island, 
and their intimate connexion and constant 
communication with the Caliphs of Bagdad, 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries; 
and J was referred by all the Mohammedan 
priests, merchants, and mariners, by whom I 
was assisted in my inquiries, to the Cufic in- 
seriptiony ‘as the oldest record on the island 
which alluded to the intercourse that had sub- 
sisted in former days between the Caliphs of 
Begdad and the Mohammedans of Ceylon. 
The following is the tradition which prevails 
gn: Geylon as to this inscription. That it is 
supposed to be the most ancient Mohammedan 
ingctiption on the island. That the Caliph of 
 rormiee the beginning of the tenth century, 

ing that the Mohammedans then esta- 
blished as traders at Colombo were ignorant 
ofj.and inattentive to, the real tenets of their 
séligion, sent a learned and pious priest from 
Bagdad.to Colombo, with instructions to re- 
form the Mohammedans of that place, by ex- 
paining to them the nature of their religion, 
and by making such establishments, and erect- 
ing'such a mosque at Colombo, as were likely 
to ensure for the future their strict observance 
of the real spirit of Mohammedan worship. 
‘Dhat this ‘learned ‘and pious man, after having 
erected a very extensive mosque at Colombo, 
andvadccomplished: the object. of his mission, 
diedvand-was' butied at Colombo, close to the 
mosque he had ‘erected. That after his death, 
some ‘learned persons were sent from Bagdad 
téColohbo by the Caliph, for the express pur- 
pose of engraving this inscription on his tomb- 
stone, and that this stone had remained on his 
‘igrave undisturbed for nearly eight hundred 
years, till the Dutch dessave, or collector of 
Colombo, about forty years ago, removed it, 
along with some other stones, from the Moorish 
burying-ground near Colombo, to the spot 
where he was building a house, and placed it 
ss now stands, as one of the steps to his 


“The ruins of the ancient town of Man- 
‘tote, all of which consist of brick, still cover a 
considerable extent of country. Great numbers 
of Roman coins of different emperors, particu- 
larly of the Antonines ; specimens of the finest 
pottery, and some Roman gold and silver 
chains, have been found in those ruins.” 





f Professor Lee, of Cambridge, 
best living ts: —<* In the name of the 
ite and merciful Gop. There is no God but 
Mohammed is the prophet of God. May the 
plessing and peace of God be upon him. O God, pardon, 
ve. mercy upon, and away from (the sins of) a 
(Tanne son of thy servant, Khalid Ibn Abu Bakaya 
Ge ya or Nakaya), (who) has left the world, and (who) 
hn Pendent on thee; but thou wast sufficient without 
: (who) has departed to thee, and thou 
place of « ‘parture. O God, pardon 
Tae enaia, and grant him his last (reward), and that he 
b~ justified. And protect thou, and multiply favour 
Security to him. And may he (God) appoint our 
rophet supreme, that he may afford to us and 
clearly; for he has admonished with the 
word, and his decision has obtained, and his 


» One of the 
com) 


art his best 


of reproach. Amen. 
he second day (of the 


tl 
‘én out of (the month) Rejeb (i. e. on 
ear 337 [of the Hejira}. And in 
a security for religion, with 
Conveniences, in the year 317. May God give 
ohammed.” 


and peace upon his prophet M 











Tales of the Munster Festivals. By the Author 
of “¢ Holland Tide ; or, Irish Popular Tales.” 

3 vols. London, 1827. Saunders and Otley. 

Oor spirit’s calm, this weary while, 
Has been too long and deep : 

But the trade winds are rising, we have 
touched at the fortunate isles (Sir Walter 
Scott’s volumes)—wandered on the lonely 
shores of poesy (in Kennedy’s charming little 
book)--and, to use our simile to the utmost, 
here we see the land, the romantic land of 
the Emerald Isle: and these volumes are its 
moral map;—now, with its bold rocks and 
their superstitious caverns, the wild heath, the 
desolate bog, the quiet and lovely valley, and 
the crowded quay of the harbour, where the 
grotesque and humorous have full play. Ire- 
land has lately been fertile in novels—and cer- 
tainly never was there soil more fitting for 
such produce,—the high-toned character of the 
people promising somewhat to redeem, even 
in their wild deeds, the tragic events which 
are there familiar things. The continual 
causes of excitement, drawing forth the human 
heart in its best and worst lights—these would 
turn even grave history to romance,—but for 
the novelist, what a field! The present writer 
is one well calculated to do all possible justice 
to his materiel: some of the passionate scenes, 
the wild and dark workings of a strong and 
goaded mind, speak powers of a very high 
nature; and the lighter parts are touched 
with that humour which is characteristically 
Irish. Suil Dhuv is a tale of most intense 
but terrible and finely-wrought interest. To 
the Half Sir we cannot give such unquali- 
fied praise; yet it is clever: some of the 
sketches of manners are admirable; and there 
are spirited scenes— perhaps it only wants 
condensation. The Card Drawing we shall 
endeavour to compress so far to our own limits 
as to give our readers an idea, and an idea 
only can it be, of a very striking and touching 
story. The heroes of the tale are at school 
together: one distinguished for patient en- 
durance, the other for hasty resentment. 

“ Another circumstance placed the disposi- 
tions of the youths in singular apposition. 
Among the little girls who occupied the row 
of round stones placed along the wall opposite 
to the boys, was a litt!e flaxen-haired coquette 
named Penelope Me Loughler, whose blue 
eyes and cherry lips had made sad work in the 
hearts of the young dabble:s in etymology. 
Their affection, however, was manifested in a 
very different manner. While Duke fought 
for her, carried her over streams and ditches, 
and treated her to an occasional ‘ hayporth’ 
of sugar-candy — Pryce mended her feque,* 
folded her thumb-paper, and taught her the 
analogy between C and half a griddle, H and 
a haggard-gate; so that, like the wavering 
mistress of the Two Noble Kinsmen, her 
affections were divided between the manly 
frankness, courage, and generosity of the former, 
and the silent attentions and profound learning 
of the latter lover. As they approached the 
years of manhood (he is a long-lived Irishman 
that reaches those of discretion), the relation 
of the parties towards each other continued 
almost the same; but that of the lady to them 
was altered. Her heart, according as its capa- 
bility of discriminating and appreciating the 
worth of character became more acute, inclined 
toward the side of the frank and hearty Duke. 
He was, to use a homely but forcible metaphor 
which is popular in her country, ‘ that kind of 
man, that the wrong side of him was turned 





* Used in: pointing the letters out—orthographically 
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out every day ;’ while her womanly shrewd- 
ness told her that she had not yet seen more 
than the sunny half of his rival. She ventured, 
with the due proportion of maiden reluctance 
and timidity, to confess this preference to the 
enraptured Duke, and with true filial spirit 
had her partiality ripened into passion lasting 
and immovable, when her lover proposed for 
her, and was scornfully rejected by her father. 
Duke went to sea; and Kinchela, after beating 
about the point with the caution which his 
rival’s experience had taught him to use, tried 
his luck with no better success.” 

After some time, Duke returns with a 
Trafalgar medal, and prize-money to boot: on 
his way home he hears an old woman tell her 
fortune to his fair and faithful mistress; and 
though disdainful of the Card Drawer’s powers 
at first, is himself won over as follows : 

*¢¢ And what must I pay you for your non- 
sense, old lady ?? ‘ May I never die in sin, if 
I’d ask anythen more genteel and off-hand 
than that dollar that’s danglen be the ribbin to 
the breast o’ your coat.’ ‘ Dollar!’ Dorgan 
exclaimed, with another loud laugh, ‘ you ex- 
orbitant hag! would you have me sell you 
my laurels? This is my Trafalgar medal.’* 
And he gazed on it with an eye in which fond- 
ness and pride were mingled. The card-drawer 
drew back respectfully, and curtsied to the 
very ground. ‘ If you were one of Nelson’s 
sailors,’ said she,—‘ that great lord, that all 
the world is in mourning for; this way, I'll 
take nothen from you. Here, draw your fate, 
an’ welcome.’ ‘I will,’ replied Dorgan,— 
* but not gratis, my good woman. Here,’ put- 
ting a half-crown into her hand, and assuming 
a more cordial manner (which I request my 
reader will not attribute to the i 
humility of the card-drawer’s demeanour)— 
* put up this—and let me draw my fate, as you 
call it.*’ ‘ The heavens Wess your henonur ! 

Well, what have you 
scoundrelly, bandy-legged knave 

4 rry for you, young man,’ 
said the card-drawer, ins. tone of con- 


cern. * Draw again, sir, and hope for 


luck. Well, what card is that?’ ‘ The same 
squint-eyed knave, as I’m alive. Is there ill- 
luck in the fellow’s phiz?’ ‘ You, must draw 
three cards, before I can answer any questions. 
Here !—there is but one other chance between 
you and a very ill forten. Well, is there any 
better luck now?’ Dorgan drew a third time, 
and started back when he looked on the card, 
as if he had seen a ghost. ‘ I insist,’ said he, 
vehemently, ‘ on seeing the pack—there are 
none but knaves o’ clubs in your hands.’ ‘O 
shame an’ sorrow,. asthora -ma-chree, why 
should you say sech a thing as that ?—See, 
yourself. Isn’t that a fair an’ honest pack o’ 
cards? °Tisn’t to draw the knave o’ clubs 
agin you done, is it?’ ‘I'll be hanged if I 
haven’t thongh,’ “said. Duke, troubled and 
fretted in spite of himself at the singular coin- 
cidence—which he perhaps too readily believed 
to be uncontrived on the part of the old woman. 
* You'll be hanged if you have, you ought to 
say,’ she replied, assuming a solemn earnest- 
ness of tone and look. ‘I will be hanged 
then,’ said the sailor—‘ for there is the card.’ 
* Whoever you are,’ the card-drawer replied, 
after shaking her head and looking steadfastly 
at him for a few moments, ‘ you are a free- 
handed, spirited boy, an’ my heart within me 
is sorry for you. If you left your ship for fear 
of a sailor’s death or a sailor’s grave, you may 
return to her again, for your doom is not to 


* He seems to have been a very Sir Eliab Harvey on 
this point. 
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muttering, as soon as she passed out 
of hearing, ‘ There, why! may be I didn’t 
make you pay for your »for once. He 
has somethen to think of now to keep his mind 
from harm, any way.’ ” 

Nevertheless, Duke passes a gay evening at 
an inn of his native town, in company with his 
old school-fellow Pryce, and denounces his 
enger very liberally against the inexorable 
father, whom he, notwithstanding, next morn- 
ing sets off to conciliate. 

“* It -was rather early when Dorgan left the 
inn where he passed the night, so that he was 
a little surprised to see a considerable number 
‘of persons collected around the door. They 
passed rapidly in and out ofthe house, and a 
oes across od fields in the direction 
of the village, while others 
hasty greeting, and rnd soap 
tidings of some important event. On a sudden, 
while Dorgan continued looking towards the 

door, a woman rushed from it, hurried 

the crowd, tore her cap from her head, 

and, while her hair fell over her shoulders, 

; ds, and utter the most 

screams. A terrible sensation 

upon the “‘heatt ef young Dorgan 

fatal song, which his memory 

remaran ga recognise as the death-wail of 

country. * t 

“ He passed in without attracting any notice 
from the crowds of persons, who 

in hearing or telling the ¢ircumstances of the 

fearful occurrence which had taken place, to 

suffer their attention to be divided by the ap-' 

pearance of a stranger. In the contre of the 

nents Seraiind kitchen was a long deal table, 

on, which was. laid the corpse, with the clothes 

in which he had been found, ‘and all the awful 

Aarcous, Tha grey non, patel ant ot, el 

e@ gray . ‘and stiff, and 
surviv. on of horror, an ly 
dabbleil ba blood, remained still untouched, 
unchanged—an indication. that. the coroner’s 
inquiry was not yet concluded, Tt was, in fact, 
at this moment proceeding in -an interior 


room.’ 


A little girl is being examined, whep Duke 
enters. 
s. Here the girl began to cry and tremble, as 


under anxiety. .°T’ll'be kilt 


great 
said, ‘ for there’s one 0’ the 


The doors were closed by the corener’s desire, 
and the girl was asked to point out the person 
whom she recognised. ‘ I'd he afeerd he'd kill 
_me,’ she said, weeping. ‘ Do not)fearit,’ said 
the coroner, taking her into his lap, and patting 
her head, ‘ we are too strong and too many for 
him, Where is he, pet?’ ‘ There he is, 
standen a-nigh. the table, in the sailor’s clothes.’ 


small finger was tremblingly directed towards 
him, as if he were aed by the 
of a hideous dream. He eould y believe 
that the fate. with which he had been so sin- 
gularly threatened was in reality to be fulfilled ; 
and’ he could ‘do ing more than gape and 
stare around him,. until the reugh hands of 
two of the men present, ing his collar, 
and dragging him before coroner’s chair, 
eonvinced him that the scene and the event 
were directly the reverse of ideal. ‘ This is a 
serious charge that is brought against you, 
young man,” said the coroner: ‘ what is your 
name?’ ‘Dorgan,’ was the reply; ‘I have 
served in his majesty’s nayy, and haye only 
arrived in Ireland the day before yesterday.’ 
A murmuring of recognition passed among t 
people who crowded the room, and one of them 
whispered to the coroner, who nodded, as if in 
token ef assent. ‘ You knew the deceased ?’ he 
said, again addressing Dorgan. 
years since.’ ‘ You owed hima spite, I believe ?” 
‘I owe no man a spite. That is a coward’s 
passion. He refused me the hand of his daugh- 
ter when I was very young, and I confess my 
resentment against him was strong; but I 
came home now with an altered spirit, anxious 
to see and to be reconciled to him.’ ‘ Those 
were not, justice compels me to.declare,’ said a 
voice behind , * the sentiments which I 
heard you express towards him yesterday even- 
ing. In the parlour of the Bee-hive, I heard 
this very young sailor speak in terms of the 
vilest repr against my poor murdered 
friend, Mec Loughlen.’ Dorgan looked over 
his shoulder, and beheld the clergyman with 
whom he had been speaking. ‘ I cannot, nor 
am I anxious to deny that I did use such expres- 
sions,’ said he, a little confused, in spite of his 
consciousness of right, at the corroborative force 
which this unfortunate circumstance was likely 
to give to the mistaken testimony of the child ; 
‘but I spoke then under un! irritation, I 
had been indulging a little too freely in the 
strong liquor that was placed before me, and 
might have said, perhaps, more than I ought.’ 
- n for amoment, and pressed 
his hand on his brow in deep agitation, At 
last, starting from his reverie with a sudden 
and ionate vehemenée, ‘Let Miss Mc 
a oa be called,’ he exclaimed; ‘ she saw 
the murderer, she is your first witness. Let 
-her come quickly, or my life will be drivelled 
away by fools andchildren.”” * * * 
“The throng at the doorway here sepa- 
rated, and Dorgan’s attention was rivetted by 
an. object of new and engrossing interest. The 
priest entered, supporting on his arm the slight 
and drooping figure of a young woman of an 
excelling beauty, both of face and person, al. 
though the .effect af the terrible shock which 
she. had -undergone considerably abated the 
fresh and healthy bloom which was the legiti- 
mate property of the former. She was dressed 
in a plain dark cotton gown, with a blue silk 
siband tied simply around her well-formed 
phead, while her light and polished curls shaded 
her pale features, and her deep blue eyes were 
fixed on the ground with a strong effort at the 
calmness of resignation, as the clergyman whis- 
‘pered some words of encouragement and com- 
fort in-her ear. A dead silence took place as 
soon as she made her appearance, which con- 
tinued.until she had been conducted to a chair 
near the eentre of the room. Dorgan, after 
pausing for some time, in order to muster all 
his.strength of mind, walked towards his love, 
and.taking her hand, while she seemed scarcely 
conscious of the, action, in his, said > it 


Pennie ; but do you not know me?’ 
girl had not, from the time of 

to the present moment, 

those salu bursts of 

loaded heart finds safety 

it is oppressed with sorrow 
narrow limits to contain. 


acme was at length afforded, by 
ong pent-up and accumulating 

abled to discharge iteclf. What cho detains 
her lover, uttering a shrill and pie i 
which darted like an electric shock through the 
nerves of the hearers, she flung herself upon 
his neck, and hung in @ convulsion of mingled 
tears and sobs around him. supported 
and endeavoured to soothe her, while his own 
tears flowed in abun 


ag 
3 


as 


Hjith 


* I did, many | appeal 


“* ‘If we have wronged you by an unworth 
suspicion,’ said the coroner to Dorgan,’ ‘ 


own sterling girl!’ exclaimed 
lighted far more 


grasped something which was hanging to his 
coat, and brought it away with me in the 
struggle. It is this,’ she added, handing t 
the ¢oroner a piece of silver with a blue riband 
attached te it. * This, indeed, is 4 most 
vidential and important. circumstance,’ said 
the latter, ‘ and will do more to further the 
ends of justice, perhaps, than many living evi- 
dences.’ The condemned wretch, who, after 
having his ears greeted with the gladdening 
tidings of a reprieve, is informed that the news 
were communicated under a mistake, and that 
he must still tread the road to the fatal tree, 
may imagine what Dorgan felt, when, on swiftly 
lifting his hand to the breast of his coat, he 
found that his Trafalgar medal wes missing — 
and that, in fact, the piece of silver which the 
corner held was no other than it. He’ pausel 
for some time, in utter i 

as to what his best m 

be on the oceasion. He saw, in one 
glance, all the fearful consequences of assert. 
ing his claim to the medal ; but he felt that an; 
thing like an attempt at coneedlment, w 
(even though it might afford him time 
secure his life against the effects ef'an errone- 
ous suspicion,) at least, have the 

of branding his name with ignominy for ever 
in his native land; and red his 
chance of hanging to that. ‘I am sensible, 
said he to the coroner in a low voice, ‘ of all 
the injury which I may do myself by the avowal 








She. pointed. to Dorgan, who felt, while her 


is a sad meeting that has been reserved for us, 


I am about to make— but I trust that all pos- 
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pedal can have come into Miss Mc 
, I have not the remotest idea — but 
fp mine — the badge of distinction which all 
ived who did their duty on the waves of 
.’ *T really hope,’ said the coroner, 
murmur of astonishment and strong 
interest occasioned by this admission had sub- 
sided‘ I hope you are mistaken. This 
aionds too fri @ confirmation of the cir- 
qmstances already recorded against you.’ ‘ In 
* yeplied Dorgan, ‘ I am unfortunate, as 
‘a brave fellow was before me. The medal 
however. I won it in honour, and I 
will not disown it like a coward.’ ‘I am sorry 
for.you,’ said the coroner. ‘ Keeper!’ he 
beckoned to the person who held that office in 
the neighbouring bridewell, ‘hand-cuff your 

’ = 


: started at the summons, as if all 
indignant energy which he was capable of 
ing, had been silently gathering within 
during the last hour, and were now 
first time sud enkindled at a 
Have I any thing to say?’ he 
3.‘ if your souls were not blinded, 
itself make it unnecessary 
myself even to a denial of 
ask you, gentlemen !’ he 
tanding erect, and flinging his arms 
J round upon the company 
ing eloquence of eye, and cheek, 
ich the great instructress Na- 
tant infuse on an occasion 
excitement and emergency into the 
of those to whom the science 
remained a m 3 “I ask 
isi that, on the first night of my 
in my native land, after a long and 
sian, with every thing that was 
to ‘sécure ‘me rn and honour 
remainder of my life, and with the 
a creature as that to reward me 
sufferings and slights, and with the 
too that her father repented of his 
hard towards mé, and 1 to call 
qe hig friend again — I ask is it likely 
Iwould, so causelessly, dip my hands in 
blood of that old man, to blast all my own 
hopes and prospects for ever? Is it possible ? 
Jam a British sailor — is that the character of 
aruffian or a traitor? That medal which you 
hold was given me as a reward for discharging 
my duty well and faithfully —is it tikely I 
‘would stain it with the blood of a secret mur- 
der? I trod the decks of the Victory for seven 
mo he and ye ena omy ye by the 
% Of a coward. I laid my hand on the white 
of my commander Nelson, when he lay 
bleeding on the bed of glo —is it likely I 
idk aul Teor ‘the Yeey Tend of a 
: fellow-creature? I stood by his 
side at Trafalgar, and never shrunk in the 
daylight from an enemy’s broadside —is it 
ee emt I would stab an old man in the 
| Words, however spirited, cannot outweigh 
is tried, condemned, and carried 
10 the plage of execution. 
vAt the moment when the hangman was 
about to lay his fingers on the collar, the crowd 
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: ing through the pas- 
h the file of soldiers, seized the 
ans the executioner so as 

reel and stagger a few paces, cried 

a hoarse and loud voice, ‘ Come down, 

down off o’ the car. Let 
iff, dear; for the man is here 


Bia the deed The sheriff, in the midst 


rit 


tis 


of the confusion that prevailed, i 


‘ 


ing that 
a rescue was about to be attempted, had cocked 
a pistol and placed it to the head of his pri- 
soner. He now suffered the muzzle to fall, and 
gazed in astonishment on Kinchela, who stood, 
pale, trembling, and listless, at the horse’s 
head. ‘The truth flashed on the clergyman’s 
mind, as he ised in Pryce the same indi- 
vidual who sat with Dorgan in the parlour of 
the Bee-hive on the evening before the mur- 
der.” 

Revenge had urged the unhappy man to the 
act, and remorse to confess it. e are sensible 
this is but a meagre outline of the tale ; still, 
even this will shew what its merits are: and, 
for ourselves, we must say, we are not often 
called upon to give praise more unqualified than 
we believe ourselves to be at present. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

The Pledge of Friendship. Marshall. 
Tus annual volume reached us too late for 
particular notice in our present Number. We 
have only space to remark, that it is very neatly 
got up; and contains some very excellent con- 
tributions. Others are less worthy of favour ; 
and it is curious to remark, that among the 
new aspirants who come into competition with 
better known writers, there are very few whose 
productions would induce us to undervalue 

those with whom we are better acquainted. 


A Practical Treatise on the Blow-Pipe. By 
J. Griffin. 18mo. pp. 308. Glasgow, Gri 
and Co. 

Tuts small tome not only contains instructions 
for operators with the blow-pipe—that simple 
engine of such immense force, but also a very 
ample manual of mineralogy. It is full of 
usefy] information for the student, particularly, 
in the science’to which it is most distinctly 
addressed. 


Religio Militis ; or, Christianity for the Camp. 
im Ws 151. London, 1827. Longman 
an 


Turis is, we believe, the production of a popu, 
lar writer—and we imagine concocted in a fit 
of enthusiasm. We have no complaint to urge 
against the well-meant efforts to introduce 
more of morality and religion into the naval 
and military services; but fanaticism is a 

substitute for either. It would, perhaps, bea 
difficult point to reconcile pure Christianity 


Peon nes he us be but consistent! 
e your neighbour as yourself, says the 
preacher; run your neighbour through the 
body, says the commanding officer. The posi- 


tion taken by the author ' and interest- 
ingly defended ; but it is a false one, 


Introduction to the Science of the Pulse, us 


Julius Rucco, M.D., &c. &c. &c. 2 vols. 
large 8vo. Pp. 805. London, 1827. Bur- 
gess and Hill. 
Dip any doctor ever feel a critic’s pulse 
two huge volumes upon a subject which (as ‘is’ 
too often the case) he did not understand, were 
resented to him for review? Fever; gal- 
opping, 550! So it is with us: we are all 
pulse. Dr. Rucco’s book, which it would de-' 
stroy us to read, appears to have some curious 
subdivisions of his subject, perhaps deserving 
of the attention of his medical ‘brethren, who 
can see at a glance where to dip; but even our 
inexperienced eye can see that Zabor superabit 
opus. There is much of a hundred years ago 


with the fact of pushing a ‘bayonet through a’ 


applied to the Practice of Medicine. By} 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, October 13,1827. 

Tue Exhibition has closed, and numerous 
rewards have been bestowed: the preference 
has almost invariably been given to objects of 
real utility. Nearly all the English who exhi- 
bited have gained medals. Messrs. Manby and 
Wilson, of the extensive iron works at Cha- 
renton, for great improvements in their art ; 
Mr. John Collier, for weaving and carding 
machines imported from England; and ‘Mr. 
Ratcliff, for castings in iron. Several small 
cog-wheels, of different shapes, were executed 
with a perfection unknown, I am convinced, 
even in England ; especially a small wheel, 
three inches in diameter, working on a pinion 
at right angles, making the teeth of each at 
the angle of 45°. They were exhibited rough, 
with the sand in them, which proved they had 
no need of filing up; while the French exhi- 
bitors filed up their castings and blacked them 
over. ‘The jury at once decided in favour of 
Ratcliff, and he alone received a medal ‘as an 
iron-founder. 

One object which was intended for ‘the Ex- 
hibition, but arrived too ‘late, would no doubt 
have excited the attention of the jury in no 
small degree :—it is an instrument r= 
gulateur-pendule. By the aid of this curious 
machine, clock-makers can regulate’their pen- 
dulum clocks without trouble: It only re- 
quires to attach the instrument to the clock ; 
if it too fast, it lengthens the - 
dulum, and if too slow shortens it, until at 
length the clock keeps true mean ‘time® ‘its 
operation is declared to be — Tt consists 
of a perfectly regulated clock, with a system ‘of 
wheels attached to it; they are brought into 
connexion with the movement to be regulated, 
cape hag as to make it isochronous with 
the mtor. ..,, tawat Wit 

One ofthe greatest difficulties the inventor 
had to contend with, was the system’ requiring 
odd and non-divisible numbers in different 
wheels and pinions; this he at length sur- 
mounted, is, I'’bélieve, the first who ever 
aid. “The jous artist is a watch-maker 
in a provincial town: his name is M. Destigny, 
of Rouen. 

Ba servi being at } ‘ ae the 
he company ‘orm at the Italian Opera. 
8, on nig Searceme is favourable to 
their success. ere is as great a préjudice 
against gpsing the Seine to go to the ‘play, 
as there was in England agairist ‘going’ to 
Whitechapel to the ough Theatre. Be- 
sides, the great rt of ‘the’ English ‘com. 
pany must be from the English, iiineteen 
twentieths of whom Tive on the north or Thiil- 
— side of the Seine: nish 
criticising Shaks and the Englis 
drama, in ait Fede ‘in the Globe, we have— 
“I pray thy poperty, and not thy will;” 


“©l pay thy poverty, and not thy will ;” 
and‘it'is sagély remarked, that the delivery of 
this line prodticed no'effect!! No wonder that 
our mighty bard ‘is depreciated. 

At Academy of Sciences, on Monday, 
M. ' Fre@. ‘Cuvier ‘read'‘an extract of a memoir 
on the genération iof feathers, spines, and hair. 
From the ‘talent of the naturalist, great imterest 
was excited and gratified. One of his’ conclu- 
sions is curious. “* I consider the organic sys- 
tem which produces ‘hair ‘as analogous ‘to that 
of the sensés, and even as forming part of them ; 
for the hair is in a great number of animals a 
very sensitive organ of touch. It is notionly in 
mustaches that we have a proof of it, but on the 








in the learned author’s pathology. 


whole surface of the body. The slightest touch 
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of a hair is sufficient in cats, for example, 
make them contort their skin and shudder, as 
they do when they find something light attached 
to the hair, and that they wish to shake off.” 

M. Cuvier’s observations on the plica polonica 
present, unfortunately, nothing new. He at- 
tributes it in one case to an exuberance of hair, 
and in the other, to a bloody matter that flows 
from it when it is cut. expected from so 
eminent a man as M. Frederic Cuvier, observa- 
tions of a more elevated kind, and more scien- 

Cc. 

October 19th. 

I have frequently had occasion to remark the 
singular ignorance of our neighbours relative 
to our institutions. A journal has just pub- 
lished an article on the English Jaw which 

ises a man to sell his wife with a halter 
round her neck, like a beast of burden. The 
author says, ‘* Perhaps it may be alleged that 
this Jaw was made in a barbarous age; yet it 
was made by Christian legislators: and though 
few profit by it, it is not the less true that it 
forms a part of the written law.” He adds, 
‘¢that the mob only profit by it; but if two or 
three daughters of noble lords were taken to 
market with cords round their necks, and after 
being purchased by some rag-gatherers of Lon- 
don, (are there any?) were to become their 
wives, aristocratical vanity would hasten to 


abolish so immoral and anti-religious a law.” 
As the author tells us this law is written, 
we should wish to know where it is to be 
found, for the information of our judges and 
ers, who may never even have heard of it !! 
0 one, perhaps, ever supposed that Voltaire 
Tee apologist of the Christian religion. 


la 


is paradox, strange_as it is, the author of 
* Involuntary Panegyrists” attempts to prove, 
in an octavo volume. We know not what his 
arguments are; but we haye rea#,.Voltaire, 
and ae per e author is‘ either de- 
ceived himself, or attempts to ‘ive others. 
Voltaire was a deist, the worshipper of one 
God, the author of all nature’ he had the most 
thorough contempt for the Sacred Writings of 
the Jews, as is proved in ‘* La Bible enfin Ex- 
pliquée ;” nor had he a greater veneration for 
the New Testament. He denied the existence 
of revealed religion ; and he died as he lived. 
With these facts staring the author in the 
face, it is a matter of surprise that he should 
consider Voltaire the apologist of Christianity. 
The English company go on with increasing 
success. The French are now aware of the 
superiority of blank verse. over rhyme for tra- 
y: t can be more burlesque than to 
an actor rhyming in a new scene to the 
last verse of the preceding one? Letit not be 
supposed that this is a rare example. Even 
ille and Racine are full of such instances ; 
and to make the thing still more ridiculous, if 
possible—an actor who burst suddenly on the 
stage, to communicate some unexpected intel- 
ligence, rhymes to the actor whose discourse 
he interrupts. These glaring faults had already 
been pointed out; but precepts failed. The 
practice of a better method before their eyes 
could alone inspire them with the courage to 
shake off these trammels; and in a few years 
we may expect to see every new t y in 
blank verse. The dramatic art will gain in- 
finitely by the change; and sentiment, freed 
from the shackles of rhyme, will be true to 
nature, which inspired it. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
New iments -prove that we are yet only 
at the old of chemical science, and the 
knowledge of the first elements of nature, if, 





indeed, we may ever hope to arrive at these 
elements. The experiments of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, in which he. has been followed by the 
French chemists, prove that what were very 
recently considered simple bodies and primitive 
formations are not so. The farther -we venture 
in the wide field of analysis, the more we 
discover that beautiful simplicity with which 
all the operations of nature are conducted, and 
the imperfections of our systems. Chemistry, 
notwithstanding its immense progress since the 
days of Cavendish, Black, and Priestley, can- 
not previously tell us what will be the chemical 
effect produced by the combination of any two 
fluids. Chance and riment alone have 
taught us all we know on this head. Combus- 
tion has developed the most curious phenomena 
of chemistry. The application of heat pro- 
duces properties in bodies, of which they did not 
previously possess the slightest perceptible ele- 
ment. Heat applied to the produces 
feathers, muscles, tendons, bones, blood, &c. 
with chemical properties, which neither existed 
in the egg nor caloric ; and the simple torrifi- 
cation of coffee produces an aroma which nei- 
ther existed in the berry nor the particles of 
heat applied to it. Ihave been led to these 
considerations from the Memoir read on Mon- 
— at the Institute, by M. Despretz. 

y an entirely new method, ‘he has been en- 
abled to measure the quantity of heat developed 
in combustion. His method is applicable to 
all bodies susceptible of being directly united 
with oxygen—metals, for example, which no 
philosopher had hitherto submitted to this kind 
of experiment. Indeed, it was most difficult to 
measure the heat produced by the combustion 
of metals. 

It results from the experiments of M. Des- 
pretz, that hydrogen is - body which, of-a 
given weight, di e greatest quantit 
of heat, a that the metals‘ are thdése whic 
disengage the least. It is the inversé of this, 
if the same weight of oxygen be taken for 
basis. It is remarkable that carbon, which, in 
burning, does not change the volume of oxygen 
gas, produces the three-fifths of the heat de- 
veloped by the metals (iron, zinc, and tin) 
which reduce the oxygen gas to a solid state. 
It is, therefore, in the art of the combination 
that we must seek the principal source of the 
development of the heat, and not in the ap- 
proximation of the particles. 

The preceding extract is copied from Le 
Globe. As the subject is of great. importance 
in the arts, I will endeavour to obtain a more 
extensive account of this new discovery for a 
future letter.—Paris Letter. 


——————— 
in mezzo-relievo, to the memory of 
quess Salsa Berio, is the firt engraving, “ti 
mother and wife are naturally enough disposed 
at the couch of the dead man; but the daugh. 
ter is extravagant beyond endurance, An 
expected and a finished grief makes the, 
and the old nearly alike in expression,—the 
mother, the wife, and the daughter, would be 
seen in nearly similar modes of mourning : but 
this would not suit the artist; and for the 
sake of various attitude and composition, we 
have calm affliction, absorption, and violent 
gesticulation. This is a trick of art: truth 
disowns it. Plate II., a simple sepulchral mo- 
nument, requires no observation ; and Plate III. 
is an Apollo, very like Count Sommariva’s 
Cupid. Philosophy is a grand and classic head: 
and four others, viz. a Muse, a Madonna, a 
Vestal, and a portrait of one of the family D'Este, 
have so few discriminating traits, that though 
they are all good, the names and countenances 
might be thrown into a vase and drawn at 
random. The last we have to notice is an 
Adonis, which the writer calls an interesting 
fragment, and says it was part of a ‘group, all 
the rest of which fell so far short of, Canova’é. 
idea, that he destroyed them. We should riot 
have mourned if this had shared theyeommon 
fate. Mr. Moses’ outlines are, as usual, .spi- 
rited and tasteful. weohei 4 


ee i 

Lithographic Imitations of Sketches by Modegn 
Artists. By R. J. Lane. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5. London. Dickinson. 
Tuts is a very happy idea, and cannot fail to 
be eminently popular. To speak in the draw- 
ing-room tone which such charming productions 
inspire, we are really quite enchanted with 
these beautiful specimens of pleasing art. They 
convey to us, most strikingly, the. manner and 
spirit of the paifiters whqse composition they 
have chosen for illustration. The first isa 
female reading, which possesses all the grace, 
elegance, and feeling of Sir T. Lawrence. Next’ 
comes the monkey (and a boy’s head), from 
Wilkie’s celebrated Parish Beadle; and Ken- 
sington never saw a more exquisite mon- 
key. The third gives us two heads—namely, 
Don Quixotte and Sancho, from Leslie; the; 
fourth is Madame Ronzi de Begnis, as Fatima, 
from A. E. Chalon; and the fifth, Love, Jea- 
lousy, Revenge, and Despair, four admirable 
subjects, by Stephenoff.. What chiefly delights 
us in these lithographic works is, the skill and 
fidelity with which the characteristics and style 
of the several originals are preserved : it is 
exactly like studying the Sketches themselves. 
This is a very great merit, and must recom- 
mend Mr. Lane’s design far and near ; and we 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
CamBRIDGE, Oct. 19.—Friday last the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were appointed the Caput 
for the year ensuing :— 
The Vice Chancellor.—Rev. J. io, D.D. Master of 
Thackeray, M.D. Em- 
Musgrave, M.A, Tri- 


Corpus Christi College, Divinity ; 
ter of Downing College, Law ; F. 
manuel College, Physic; Rev. 


nity College, Sen. Non. Reg.; Rev. H. Holditch, M.A. 
Caius College, 


Sen. q 
[The name of GW Scott, Trinity College, was in- 
serted among the Bachelors of Arts on the 10th instant, by 
mistake. }—Cambridge Chronicle. 


PINE ARTS. . 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Canova’s Works. Engraved in outline, by 

H. Moses. Part IV. 
Tue fame and highly-cultivated powers of 
Canova recommend every thing which he did 
to public regard; but we cannot say that the 
specimens of art in this Part are of an order to 
exalt the artist in our judgment. A monument 





rejoice to observe it announced that he intends 
to continue the series, by publishing single 
prints from time to time, so as to form a con- 
siderable collection. What have appeared.meet 
with our entire approbation and most hearty 
recommendation. For Albums nothing can be 
more eligible. 


Bushy House ; the Residence of H. R.H'the, 
Duke of Clarence: 2. View of'the Diana 
Bushy Park: 3. West View: of Hampt 
Court Palace: and 4. South-East View of 
the same. Drawn by Ziegler; the three 
former engraved by E. Duncan, the last 
by R. Havell. London, 1827. T. Griffiths. 

Four coloured prints, which seem to us to be 

careful representations of the objects ied. 

As productions of art, they pretend to no high 

rank; but, in the class to which they pertain, 

may be esteemed fair specimens of accurate 





drawing. Busby House and Park have, besides, 
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of popular interest now, than they had 
a Ng Lord High Admiral, instead of 
making them his places of relaxation from con- 
ces of national import, had not many objects 
of sufficient consequence to draw him from 
their sylvan solitude. It is philosophically 
arious to see how rapidly the active and intel- 
ligent-‘mind bursts from a. state of languor 
imposed upon it by circumstances, and shews 
itself equal to the most arduous duties. The 
Duke of Clarence might have closed his career 
st Bushy Park, without having been recalled to 
the service of his country; and how different 
would his posthumous name, in that event, 
lave been from what it must be, since, in conse- 
of his accepting high trust and import. 
ant political duties, he has displayed so much en- 
terprise and ability, in an official administration 
ofas great difficulty in its detail, as it is of para- 
ount interest in its general effect. If we 
may jadge from the enthusiasm of the navy, 
i. R. '. has not rusted, either in the love or 
knowledge of his profession, since he wore blue 
trowséls——too long ago. 








k ORIGINAL POETRY. 

ih THE DROWNING DUCKs.* 
AuonesT the sights that Mrs. Bond 
+Enjoy'd, yet grieved at more than others, 
Was little ducklings in a pond, 

- Swimming about beside their mothers— 
Small things, like living water-lilies, 

But yellow as the daffo-dillies. 


ya hard,” she used to moan, 
t other people have their ducklings 
To grace their waters—mine alone 

Have never any pretty chucklings.”’ 
For why !—each little yellow navy 
Went down—all downy—to old Davy ! 


She had a lakea pond I mean— 
Its wave was ‘rather thick than pearly— 
She had.twodueké; theifnapes were green— 
She had a drake, his tail was curly,— 
Yet, spite of drake and ducks and pond, 
No little ducks had Mrs. Bond ! 


The birds were both the best of mothers— 
The nests had the eggs had luck— 
infant D’s came forth like others— 
ut there, alas! the matter stuck ! 
They a as well have all died addle, 
As die when they began to paddle ! 
For when, as native instinct taught her, 
The mother set her brood afloat, 
They sank, ere long, right under water, 
Like any over-loaded boat ; 
They were web-footed too, to see, 
As ducks and spiders ought to be ! © 


The thing was s' contradiction 
It seem’d of Nature and her works ! 

For little ducks, beyond conviction, 
Should float without the help of corks : 

Great Johnson—it bewildered him ! 

To hear of ducks that couldn’t swim. 


Poor Mrs, Bond ! what could she do 

But change the breed—and she tried divers 
Which dived, as all-seemed born to do; 

No little ones were e’er survivors— 
Like those that copy gems, I’m thinking, 
They all were given to die—sinking ! 
Invain their downy coats were shorn ; 


They founder’d still!— Batch after batch 
went ! 








* Tam indebted for the hin 
tots Hawkine’s amusing Anecdotes: ite solutions 
alee so—for it preceded the lady’s wonderin; 
edition of Walia be found in her father’s fifth 
of Walton's Apgler, page 18], note. 


SS a 8 
The little fools seem’d only born 
And hatch’d, for nothing but a hatchment ! 
Whene’er they launch’d—O sight of wonder !— 
Like fires, the water ‘‘ got them under !” 


No women ever gave their lucks 

A better chance than Mrs. Bond did ; 
At last, quite out of heart and ducks, 

She gave her pond up and desponded— 
For Death, amongst the water-lilies, 
Cried, ‘‘ duc ad me”’ to all her dillies ! 
But, though resolved to breed no more, 

She brooded often on this riddle— 
Alas ! ’twas darker than before ! 

At last, about the summer’s middle, 
What Johnson, Mrs. Bond, or none did, 
To clear the matter up, the Sun did ! 


The thirsty Sirius, dog-like, drank 

So deep, his furious tongue to cool ! 
The shallow waters sank and sank, 

And, lo! from out the wasted pool, 
Too hot to hold them any longer, 
There crawl’d some eels as big as conger ! 


I wish all folks would look a bit, 
In such a case, below the surface ; 
But when the eels were caught and split 
By Mrs. Bond, just think of her face, 
In each inside, at once to sp 
A duckling turn’d to giblet-pie ! 





MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

We have held off our Music score for some 

time. When there is nobody in London to 

play, nobody to hear, nobody to see, nobody to 
talk to, nobody to: do nothing! what can be 
the use of any of the Fine Arts? Now, how- 
ever, that there are a few carriages in the 

streets besides those of gage og. that a 

li may be ht of a real woman of 

fashion ; ma that ¥en the perfection of the 

universe, a 'y,.may be met, doing musta- 
chioand hunter, for his own peculiar gratifica- 
tion, from Grosvenor Square to the Park Gate, 

(and back again !),—it is time for us to take to 

the refinements of life; and ‘ music hath 

charms”—Shakespeare. Hem! 

Earl March, a Ballad; written by T. Camp- 
bell, Esq.; composed by Alex. D. Roche. 
Power. 

Tue character of this sweet air is that of being 

soft and melancholy. The symphony is parti- 

cularly pretty, and the whole reflects mu 

credit on thie composer. He is, we presume, a 

young one; but he may go on, assured of be- 

coming more and more popular while he pro- 
duces such ballads as this is. 


Come, buy my Roses; by Horn. J. Willis. 
Tuts is an adaptation to a fine and well-known 
melody, by Sir John Stevenson. It is very 
pretty, and very prettily arranged. 


Oh! Twine me a Bower. Ballad sung by Miss 
Roche, at the Melodists’ Annual Concert. 
Written by T. Crofton Croker, Esq.; com- 
posed by A. D. Roche. Power. 

Tuis is a light and captivating air. The 

rhythm is iar and sweet ; and the drawing- 

room needs few more pleasant treats to make it 

(what it often is not) agreeable. 


A Brilliant Polonaise ; by Charles’ Schunke. 
Boosey and Co.’ 


WE have no objection to names; but our com- 





poser’s is difficult of pronunciation, and his 





A 
composition is still more difficult. Many of 
the passages and modulations are, in our opi- 
nion, extravagant. This may be brilliancy ; 
but give us simplicity. 

A Brilliant Duet for the Harp and Violin, 
Composed in the most favourite Airs in 
Mosé in Egitto, &c. &c. by T. La Barre and 
C. Berot. Boosey and Co. 

Tus is a delightful and extremely well-ar. 

ranged piece of music; and we can safely say, 

toall whom it may concern, that it will gratify 
them highly to try its merits. 


Grand Rondo for the Piano-forte and Flute ; 
composed by Hummel. Boosey and Co. 

A composition of still higher qualities. It is 

admirably composed; and the adagio espe. 

cially is replete with touching tones. High as 

M. Hummel stands, this Rondo is likely to 

make him a still higher favourite in England. 





DRAMA. 

THE dramatic world, since-our last, has not 
been productive of novelties to call for much 
remark ; except the début, on Tuesday, of Miss 
Hughes, as Mandane, in Artaxerzes, at Covent 
Garden. This lady is a pupil of Mr. Wat- 
son; and if we judge of the master by the 
scholar, she has an excellent teacher. As yet 
very young, Miss Hughes rather gave promise 
of what may be expected from her powers 
when fully cultivated, than displayed even her 
present capabilities. This evening she is to 
repeat the part; but we do not hesitate to 
augur, from her first appearance, unexpe- 
rienced, embarrassed, trembling, and agitated, 
that she bids fair to be a signal ornament to 
the stage and musical world. She possesses , 
great powers of voice, ahd with proper reserve 
(for we do‘ not like early public exhatstiot) 
will fulfil the wishes. of her warmest admirers. 
Miss Hughes has also the recommendation of 
being handsome. We should not be surprised 
to find her forte to be high comedy, both in 
singing and acting. 

On Monday, Kean played Richard III. 
well; and on Thursday, Sir Giles Overreach, 
an exaggeration of an exaggerated character. 

In Wellbred, C. Kemble was all that grace, 
elegance, and spirit, could be: Farren, in 
Marail, was a sterling successor to Munden, 
and higher praise cannot be given; and Mrs, 
Faucit, in Lady Allworth, performed the cha- 


ch | racter as well as it ever was performed. 


At Drury Lane there has been nothing new 
but Miss Love in epicene attire. By and by, 
the public will learn to forget that this clever 
actress is a female. A new comedy, in three 
acts, called the Wealthy Widow, is announced 
for Monday. 

The Minor Theatres are striving to compete 
with the bigger ones. At the Surrey, Elliston 
has got, we hear, an amazingly clever boy of 
the name of Burke ; and the manager’s whole 
routine of performances is highly spoken of. 
Even the Cobourg, which we never saw but 
once (because we hate tragedy on stilts, melo- 
drames, and diablerie), sports an American 
Roscius, and a very respectable cast of opera 


singers, 
While London is orp Be not being’ 
more than a million and a half of people in it 
the Italian Opera has run off to Manchester 
and Liverpool, to civilise the quondam heroes 
of Peterloo, and refine the commercial navy. 
The newspapers of these towns state that 
extreme delight is afforded to the ears of crowd- 
ed audiences, 
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VARIETIES. 

African Expeditions.—The Paris Journals 
contain, in the form of conjectures, pseudo-in- 
telligence respecting Major Laing and Captain 
(now, we believe, ajor) Clapperton ; but they 
are altogether unworthy of notice, and seem 
only calculated to harass the feelings of indi- 
viduals, and vex the public interest. 

Steel.—A Mr. Mackintosh, in Scotland, has 
lately taken out a patent for a new process of 
making steel, by impregnating the iron, at a 
higher temperature than heretofore, with carbon 
in a gaseous form. 

Patents. —In the New Times of Tuesday 
there is a sensible letter on the detriment to 
useful inventions, which arises out of the high 
price at which patent rights can, alone, be 
secured (about 100/. at least for each). The 
poor ingenious man has no means of paying so 
large a sum ; and we firmly believe that much 
is lost to the country through this cause. 

Dr. Arnott.—In our last, we completed our 
too brief review of this able volume; and we 
now only claim a gg ay pan variety- 

aragraph. At page 39, Dr. tt observes, 
it has been argued that there is so exceed. 
ingly little of really solid matter in any mass, 
how dense soever it may appear, that the whole 
world might be compressed into a nutshell, if 
the atems could be brought into absolute con- 
tact:”? but on this, our able and esteemed 
friend very naively comments thus: ‘“* We 
have aS YET no means of speaking positively 
on this subject ! !’’ 

Macao,—The island (or nearly the island) 
of Macao is about six miles in circumference. 
Thé appearance of it is naked and sterile. It 
is inhabited by 45,000 individuals; of whom 
40,000 are Chinese, and live chiefly in the 

; the remaining 5000 are Por- 

> : to ‘very 

fourteen Catholic churches, to which nearly a 

hundred are attached; and one Pro. 

testant belonging to the East India 
Company. 


Talma.-—When the body of this great actor 
it was discovered that there was 


ul 


1 et: 


> 


‘twenty-fourth share 
lately sold, to our knowledge, for five 


: 


for his money.—Dublin C 

The inauguration of the statue of Guttem- 
berg, as the inventor of printing, took place at 
Mentz on the 4th instant. 

The Aurora Borealis, on the 25th ult. was 
i agar and other parts of Switzer. 


St. Helena.—An observatory has lately been 

established in the .island of St. Helena, Its 

phical situation leads us to believe that 

it may be eminently conducive to the progress 
of astronomy. 

Antiquities. There is a fine collection of 

tian antiquities at Leghorn, sent thither 

by M. D’Anastasy, the Swedish and Norwegian 


papyrus are a hundred and twenty-six in num- 
ber. One of them, in particular, is exceedingly 
interesting. It is in Greek, and is a treatise 
on metallic chemistry; containing nearly a 
hundred recipes for purifying or combining 
various metals. This collection also comprises 
about three hundred articles in gold and silver ; 
comprehending necklaces, bracelets, ear-rings, 
rings, small figures, amulets, and other orna- 
ments. Among them are three large and 
beautiful bracelets; one of which, in perfect 


‘preservation, belonged to King Touthmosis the 


Third, the fifth sovereign of the eighteenth 
dynasty, called by the Greeks Meeris. 

the scarabei, which are about a thousand in 
number, is one of a large size, rendered very 
remarkable by the inscription upon it, which 
refers to the marriage of Amenophis the Third, 
the eighth of the eighteenth dynasty, with 
Queen Taia. There are also some bas-relievos 
in stone, admirably finished. 

Polar Expedition.—The government of the 
United States has adopted our spirit of enter. 
prise, and appointed an expedition, under Cap- 
tain Reynolds, to explore the northern coasts. 
A Captain Cunningham is mentioned to have 
traversed the country from St. Louis, on the 
Missouri, to St. Diego, St. Pedro, in Cali- 
fornia. 

Coals in the East..—The Dutch papers state, 
that extensive coal mines have been discovered 
in Sumatra and Bantam; a very important 
fact, when coupled with the existence of steam 
navigation. 

Monument to Tasso.—A late subscription 
has been opened at Rome for the erection of a 
monument to Tasso. 

Canton.—This city contains about 800,000 
inhabitants, including those who live in boats. 
It occupies about five miles on one side of the 
river, and three miles on the me ae. busi- 
ness carried on in it is prefigion Sei, thin, 
is in Ly wee motion ; yet bet pred 
reigns throughout. The -factories belonging 
to the East India on are very extensive ; 
although they are comprehended in the space 
of about a quarter of a square mile. In the 
island of Hainan is one of the most ancient of 
the Chinese temples. It occupies a large plot 
of ground; and the duties of it are di 
by a hundred priests.’ In one part of it are 
kept twelve hogs, of extraordinary size, which 
are fed and attended to with the greatest cafe. 


years old. 
Giving to Servants. 
*« If you or I sleep at a friend’s out of town, 
We ogive Sally house-maid, or Thomas, a crown,— 
(To we sometimes give 3 
But § it gives nothing.”-~** You're wrong: though 


averse 
To spoiling folk’s servants, by drawing his purse 
stvce tees allpietty of trout” inant 
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nack is discontinued. 
Th isto of T LincolS, the Red 
eH ry ‘om a Rose 
Champions of Chrsteadn, 


by the Author of the Seven 
Series of Barly 


will form the Seventh Part of Mr. 
M Pony ikshank is 
Tr. rge Cru now ase in designing 
and etching a series of about thirty su! » to Mustrate 
Punch Judy as it is = in the 
will be published about Christmas, 
Dial e+Ty- y 
M. G is going on with his usual 
the publication of Sir Walter Scott's Works;—Pev: 
idmo., with Notes, Maps, Plates: aed Vigna aie 
Ov, » Maps, tes, and t 
beautiful edition. His P jue Views in — 
illustrative of Sir Walter’s Novels, 
merited success. 
The Seventh Part of the Dictionnaire H 


which the work is conducted. 

Preparing for publication, with a Plan of & 

geia, &c. in Cincinnati, Sketch of a Ji 

through the Western States of North America in 1897, 
by Mr. W. Bullock. Mr. Bullock’s talent for observation 
is too well known to make it a compliment forasto say 
that we look for his work with tat 

A new American Novel, to be ealled H 
— Times in the Maasachussets, 
wood;-a New-England Tale, &c., 
coming. ‘ 

Ti uctoo—It appenmn sitet there exists.a detailed his- 
pg vd this city, written by Sidi-Ahhmed-Babay.a. native 
of Darawan, a small town in the country of Kentes,— 
which history, however, does not go fatther back than 
the 510th year of the Hejira, the 1116th of Christ. 
Arabic author attributes the foundation of this city to a 
female of the horde of To’ called Buktou, 
established herself in a cabin on the banks of the Nile of 
the n » which was shaded po be She had 

form: 
tion. ‘Her 


the Anchor of tek 
tely forth- 


some sheep; and she delighted 
of hospitality to travellers of her na’ 
soon became a sacred asylum ;—a of repose and en- 
formant for the neighbouring who were called 

-Buktou; that is, to Buktou. At length, 
various tribes came and esta tl there, 
forming a vast entrenched camp, which was afterwards 
converted into a great and populous city. 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
A third edition of Mr. Bakewell’s seeetinaine to Geo- 


logy, greatly enlarged, will be 
4 S This work will contain all the 
numerous 


reat Britain, since the’ pu! last edition. 

A new work from the fertile pen of Madame de Genlis 
is said to be forthcoming. 

March of Intellect! !—A Monthly Political and Literary 
‘Journal has-been established at Tripoli, uader the title of 
oe a The first Number appeared on 

st July. : : 

In the press, Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Cha- 
racter, Literary, Professional, and of the late 

shel rape by be Olnahes Grae. 
un pers. A us 

The Clarendon 


of Henry, Earl of Clarendon 





consul at Alexandria, The manuscripts on } 
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Prevailing wind S.E. and N.W. 

Except the 18th, generally cloudy, with heavy rains; @ 
shower = nance a 

Rain +465 of an inch. 

Edmonton. Cuarues H, ADAMS 

51° 37’ 32” N. 
+ 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. _ . 
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The length to which we have ex 
~ Chron ay tet the C: 








Customs, h 

Original Poetry, will be recognised as 

Whims and ities. far 
We thank Atropos, of Preston; but the thing is 

below notice. 


&e. G.'S. ie pleasing enough for a local purpose, but mx 
be for the L. G, 
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MR. CANNING. 
ee nae whose Names are undersigned, 

Yegret for the loss of Mr. Can- 

his Talents, and their respect and regard 

Memory ; and weeny ye reason to believe that like senti- 

il generally ge ge the United Kingdom, have 
te superintend of a Sai for 

Mont ment to his Meme 
Feeling they invite the 


propose, at os voy of the ensuing Session of 

solicit of the Subscribers, a 
storing sich Monera as shall be then thou 

t, and of appointing a Committee to carty into : 
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Charles Brownlow 
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James Whiting, ‘ L a Marshall, all, Eg 10 
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Sir Jumes Shaw, Bart. 10 10] Sir John Cron” 96 6 
George Hibbert, Esq. 8 0 


Drummond. 
H. D. Scott, - 

— Jas. Hamilton, 
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Roget Thuty, Esq. 5 
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Earl Gower 50 
. Hon. W.S8. Boufne 100 
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In December will be p hed, in Se ey Ge. to be 
continued ly, No.1. 
OREIGN REVIEW, and CONTINEN- 
TAL MISCELLANY. 
The want of a review which shail 
Foreign nations is sufficiently obvious. ‘It is a fact which must, 
of necessity, be assented to by every yt payers see to form an 
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added accounts of hi 
proceedings ; Perhaps {very 
writers on English 3 tow 


vw ssary 
“The wh whole will 


and essential imaptoves 
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tific societies and their 


seien' 
briefly) the opinions of continental 


hich will be added, some other 
vements. 








its otaant 
spread connexions 
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Amsterdam, Mililer and Co, 
Baltimore, E. J. Coale 
— Nicolaische Buchhand- 


Bogota, F. L. Leland 
Bordeaux, Lavalle 

Boston, ooo and Co. 
Brassels, 

= Ayres, Bhs and Car- 


Calais, Leleux 
Calcutta, Thacker and Co. 
Charlestown, W. H, Berrett 








«Buchhandlung 
Dresden, A 
Florence, Giu. —— 


of | Geneva, Paschou 


Hamburgh Perthes and Besser 
Hanover, Hahnsche Hof bueh- 





opinion on the subject. To import th of our 
neighbours, and to exclude their ideas ; to be careless of the art, 
the science, the imagination, the wit, . 8) pm and ha intelli- 
gence the: a is nei jor com- 
mon seni 
Nevertheless, we a4 —_ the present wait altogether disre- 
ded the ofa 





Leipzig, Fr. Fleischer 
Leyden, Luchtmans 
Lyons, Cormon and Blane 


Orders will be received by 
Kin 


with a 
and the Editors will, in 3 make the work as ay complee fa 
widely 


will allow them. 

The work will be LT, by Messrs. » mand Young, and 
Young, Tavistock Street, Covent G aya London, to 
Communications for the Editors may be 
Bossange, Barthés, and Lowell, Great Marlborough Street. 


whom ail 
addressed ; a8 Blomes. 


Agents for the Work Abroad. 


Madrid, Sancha 
Marseilles, Mossyainé 
Mexico, G. Ackermann 
Milan, Fusi and co 


. H. Canni 
Munich, ‘Lindauersche Buck 
handlang 


Naples, Bor 
New York, Bliss and White 
Paris, A Bertrand, and 


Galignani 
St. Petersburgh veo ge 
—w!7 » and 
Rome, De Romanis 

» Arbon and Krap 


Stockholm, Wiborg 
Strasburgh, » Levrault 
Utrecht, Altheer 
Vienna, Sc! 
Warsaw : bg veer ma 
Weimar, 

Comptoly. 





Industrie 





all Booksellers in the United 
gdom. 








or books on cniimportant shpeens which oy boon translated 
"a French and German authors, we have been content to re- 
main utterly ignorant of the mass of ion and 
which foreign literature presents. From whatever cause this 
solgnely Sprung, there is now no reason why it should exist. It 
has become, in fact, a stigma, which every one Who respects the 
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ut its appearence, any observations — the ex: 
tien 


and peep) deo meg oh eran Rep pe 
“vy ~4 of thi b earl 


te fon Po ewer md 
asser~ 
tion of this 





English character is des?rous to see 
The public, generally speaking, are not aware of the j 
strides which foreign intellect has taken within the last few years. 
Even in France these have been great ; but throughout the States 
of Germany, and all the northern kingdoms of Europe, the change 
has been almost incredible. There is no somes | it has not 
been touched upon, and few left without manifes ition or 
improvement. 18 it wise or well to cast all this ake, and shat 
ourselves up in the citadel of our own peculiar thoughts? We 
think not. Thought is a robust and active spirit, which demands 
collision with others of its kind. Thete is no subject which a 
writer may not improve by communication with his fellows; and 
the more extensive this communication, the better. For there 
is a mannertism in thinking My yy as in style; and to limit our 
intercourse on suc r countrymen only, is to ensure 
this mannerism, and te fetter the operations of our min: 

The intention of the “ F Review and Centinental Miscel- 
lany,” is te make knowm in its by means of spirited eriti- 
cisms, su every Prise, 
without exception, that is w eemeone Se rey ign books. 
We do not —— to weary. ‘8 upon German 

or F; literature, . That Could be be yh = to multi- 
ro the opinisha of which precast have already been promulgated 


in this country; but is 1 to from 
foreign | anguages in Init ous our own ail tat te worth ae, We 
pe with ink 





al 


only, interesting to the most desultory 
- Our desire is, to love nothing that is worth Fresesvings 
transplant into English grownd every valuable thing of 
gtowth, every morceau of wit of humour; to extract & 
scene or a chapter; to collect and te Compress inte our work the 
evr volume, the wonders of a pepaaa See eipiane 4 
Gar onee 


ef science, and to nothing 
We tte o@ that to attempt all this i8 a ma of 
ment; and to pvancete it it effectually requires a 
much industry, and great expensé. thie 
made: and if reliance was ever to bé placed uw: upon 
jutors, “ is in the present instance. € risk noth: 
that we can reckon among our contributors many of 
most 


highest, reno oer 

not a few of the most accomplished schélars on the Continent. 
Former attempts to a foreign aeernes have provetl abor- 

tive, from the of the | d from the narrow 

policy and ill-contrived schemes of their vablishers The nieans 

of the present a Pe however, are most ample, they being 

ee connected than any other swith the houses 


some ffo- 
of talent, 
vores = 





of communication with the Continent, that they afe assu 

obtaining every foreign book immediatel upon iss issuing from 
the press, and, in mest cases, of aritici the time of publica- 
tion in this country. Jnconsequence this, literar; ao ie importations 
will now be effected to an unparalleled degree, ati amazing 


ra ras . 
pe remains for us to state me as there exists already one 
reviewye entitled the “+ F uarterly Review,” we are induced 
to offer another for the su of the | public; the trath is, that 
we were joint Kditors of the former joarhdl, its first number 
has been, in great measure, TY rted by out own itidividual 
friends ; and, as we still retain the support of the principal con- 
moreover, additional means 


and possess, 
wy Ey claim a fair of 
review obtained, tly of 
extensive Ue us to. 


It is not worth while to trouble the public vith the circum- 
stances which have induced us to orn further 


of Germany and France ; and they have had resort to stich pe 


Journal > announced under the 


title of * Foreign Review and 


they have determined 





not to eons ion —— to 
follow agraphs are those 


induced to 
is, that we were joint Editors of 
Number has been in 

contributors te that work,and 
and more digested plans, a 


whatever ae that re’ 
such as our new and 


whenever Messrs. 


"ys Spent, Oc. M07. 


statement is, beginni: 
dalous and impudent id tic wan 


remain lo! unanswered. The 
alluded to 


“It now senaee for us to state why, as there exists 
one review, entitled the ‘Foreign Quarterly Re 
offer another Ceding yey 0 ofthe public; the truth 
the former J 
great measnre su; 
dual friends; and, as we still retain 
wy justly ¢ eiaiin a fair 
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rs think i 
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¥ ae cal 


that purpose; Messrs. oteange, 
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prospectus 
contradict them. 
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am 
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ae and oe gene 
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. Re GiGulet biction offft wat dontritvaved by his private 
3. That he stilt retains a es OA Oe hats friends, as will be 
the contents of w 


the first Number of the 


hich will be published in 


There are no other assertions of atty moment in the part - 
ferred to, and these are true; it is impossible to 


in which 





to be the ptincipal w 
to its Em whatever 


the « Review” Jeaves 


$ Foreign 
think be 
vantage they Se ctaes won by fiing- 


ing ra dom accusations, garnished with 
im att. the « Poretgn 


” is styled w @ pifati- 
that the Ls y 





assistane® fo the “ Porte! mo ient to 

- — 22 the publishers, who, 
thee ak we Cay a pn ye 
all eu! in order to 


r; 
we have —— 
upon "the be first ee views and 


t inrprovem 
is ae been frost valuable, te will, in many 


cases, 
In the present work will be resérved oe de emt mumber 
notices, by means 6f Which a much tiber of 
— will be regularly brought before the Sage je. aaa Bae | 


fii say giving, 7 —< 
es which appear in the periodical worl works of the Continent: 
shed men, and 








non are frequently written by the mest disti 
desetve to be extensively known and reverded. To these will be 





of reviewing 
and Wirtz, 


lessly leave it to 





As. oni question in the 
ie wehich ich heviow will be the — } and on 


Nterature loud 


of falsehood and 
yeaah add no 
point they fear. 


proper to j 
2, Tavistock Street, Covent sm Oct, 24, 1827, 
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By JAMES MITCHELL, 
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The order ie thie wort isto lead the the mind of the e reader, 
_| elevated dep a isin, a 
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“ iat the opinion a respectable physician, well known in our 
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